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Introduction. 


""PHURSDAY,  June  26th,  1902  had  been  fixed  for  the  Coronation 
of  King  Edward  VII  and  Queen  Alexandra,  and  from  John 
o'  Groats  house  to  Land's  End  all  classes  and  all  ages  were  looking 
forward  to  an  event  which  had  not  happened  for  sixty-four  years. 
The  elders  who  remembered  the  former  occasion  were  recalling  with 
thankfulness  the  many  incidents  and  happy  sequel  of  the  day  now 
long  gone  by,  when,  in  the  exuberance  of  youth  and  iu  happy  fellow- 
ship with  loved  ones  now  at  rest,  they  had  participated  in  the 
rejoicings  of  that  auspicious  occasion,  and  either  shared  in  the 
ceremonial  at  the  Abbey,  or  watched  the  stately  processions  as  they 
wended  their  way  along  the  streets  amidst  the  loyal  vociferations 
of  the  shouting  crowd,  overjoyed  at  the  illuminations  and  fireworks 
which  seemed  to  prolong  the  day  and  dispel  the  hours  of  darkness. 
Many  on  the  other  hand  were  excited  with  vivid  anticipations  of 
what  they  were  about  to  behold.  Scenes  of  which  they  had  heard 
so  much,  but  now  to  be  presented  before  their  eyes,  not  only 
equalling  but  surpassing  the  splendour  of  former  days.  The  King 
himself  had  grown  up  amongst  us,  the  ideal  of  all  that  was  manly 
and  courtly,  whose  presence  at  any  gathering  was  sure  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  object  in  view,  and  whose  gracious  cheery  words 
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would  be  sure  to  give  pleasure  and  encouragement  to  all  who  heard 
him.  He  would  be  a  King  after  the  heart  of  his  people,  and  without 
attributing  to  him  a  perfection  which  humanity  whether  crowned 
or  uncrowned  could  never  acquire,  would  be  acceptable  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men. 

The  young  Queen  had  already  not  only  captivated  the  land  with 
her  grace  and  beauty,  but  in  her  life  and  actions  had  shown  herself 
well  qualified  to  be  an  influence  for  good,  not  only  in  the  Court 
and  high  society,  but  amongst  all,  even  to  the  lowliest  of  the  people 
in  whose  condition  she  takes  active  interest,  and  whose  welfare  she 
had  thoroughly  at  heart.  A  long  and  blessed  day  in  the  history  of 
the  nation  had  closed,  another  we  fondly  expected  was  dawning,  and 
the  approaching  Coronation  would  inaugurate  a  reign,  in  tone  and 
temper  and  spirit,  identical  with  that  which  had  gone  before.  The 
whole  nation  was  in  the  zenith  of  expectancy,  and  cordially 
preparing  to  give  due  observance  to  the  renewal  of  an  epoch  of 
national  prosperity.  But  when  every  preparation  was  completed 
and  everybody  ready  to  perform  their  appointed  part,  and  crowned 
and  titled  guests  had  arrived,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  desired 
but  the  continuance  of  the  bright  June  weather  which  was  flooding 
the  land  with  sunshine,  an  unwelcome  rumour  arose,  which  assumed 
darker  and  darker  import  as  its  significance  became  known  ;  the 
King's  life  was  in  serious  jeopardy,  and  needed  under  Providence  the 
highest  surgical  and  medical  aid  which  the  country  could  produce, 
to  avert  if  possible  a  calamity  which  should  inflict  a  crushing 
bereavement  on  an  expectant  and  rejoicing  nation,  it  was  a  startling 
sensation  and  a  bitter  disappointment.  A  dark  cloud  almost  of 
despair  seemed  settling  over  the  land,  but  like  all  God's  dispensa- 
tions, it  had  eventually  its  good  results.  The  intended  coronation 
day  became  not  a  season  of  wild  and  brilliant  excitement,  but  of 
earnest  prayer,  day  by  day   throughout   the  succeeding  weeks   of 
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anxiety  and  suspense,  irom  palace  and  cottage,  from  Cathedral  and 
Chapel,  there  went  up  to  heaven  a  sustained  and  genuine  utterance 
of  intercession  ;  and  when  on  August  15th  the  King  himself  appeared 
in  renewed  health  to  assume  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Nation,  it  was 
felt  by  every  thoughtful  and  believing  heart  that  he  entered  on  his 
office  not  merely  by  hereditary  right  of  succession,  but  in  answer  to 
his  people's  prayers.  And  by  general  consent  it  was  admitted  that 
the  serious  tone  which  animated  all  who  took  part  therein  was  in 
consequence  more  consistent  with  such  an  important  occasion  than 
the  exuberant  and  excited  spirit  in  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  carried  out. 

"  Pei  gratia :  Britt :  omn :  Rex,"  was  no  longer  only  the 
conventional  inscription  on  the  coinage  of  the  nation,  it  was  the 
conviction  of  a  nation's  heart.  And  what  that  day  was  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  took  any  part  therein,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  whether  in  the  Abbey  or  in  any  of  the  Houses  of  God 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  no  doubt  impossible  adequately  to 
imagine  or  to  express  all  that  the  privileged  multitude  who  thronged 
the  lovely  building  at  Westminster  beheld,  or  the  streets  through 
which  the  Monarch  and  his  Consort  passed  from  the  Palace  to  the 
Throne  beheld.  Fortunately,  as  on  previous  occasions,  suitable 
historians  have  been  found,  so  for  the  present  the  record  of  all  that 
took  place  has  been  graphically  and  faithfully  compiled  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
BODLEY,  who  in  one  hundred  pages  of  his  work,  "  The  Coronation  of 
Edward  VII,"  has  given  us  a  history  which  deserves  to  be  for  ever 
preserved  as  an  invaluable  chapter  in  the  History  of  England. 
I  cannot  profess  to  reproduce  it  here,  I  have  neither  the  space  nor 
the  authority  for  so  doing,  I  can  only  venture  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  elaborate  details  which  he  has  there  recorded,  and  which  I  was 
not  privileged  to  behold. 


CORONATIONS 

THEIR  RISE 

AND 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  custom  of  marking  the  commencement  of  a  king's 
reign  by  some  special  rite  is  a  very  ancient  one 
The  Jewish  kings,  like  the  Jewish  high  priests,  were 
anointed ;  but,  as  the  crown  was  amongst  the  insignia  of 
their  new  royalty,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  also 
crowned,  and,  in  some  cases,  certain  that  they  were.  We 
read,  for  example,  of  the  crowning  as  well  as  the  anointing 
of  King  Joash ;  and  when  David,  or  rather  Joab,  had 
subdued  Rabbah,  the  crown  which  the  king  had  worn  was 
taken  from  him  and  placed  upon  David's  head.  And, 
perhaps,  even  most  definitely  in  the  case  of  Jehoash,  for  we 
are  told  in  2  Kings  xi.  that  Jehoiada  "brought  forth  the 
king's  son  and  put  the  crown  upon  him  and  gave  him  the 
testimony  and  they  made  him  king,  and  anointed  him,  and 
they  clapped  their  hands  and  said  God  save  the  king."  We 
find  also,  in  the  same  passage,  the  administration  of  a 
coronation     oath,     and     the     ceremony     of     enthroning. 
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"  Jehoiada  made  a  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the  king 
and  the  people  that  they  should  be  the  Lord's  people, 
between  the  king  also  and  the  people."  "And  he  took  the 
rulers  over  hundreds,  and  the  captains,  and  the  guard,  and 
all  the  people  of  the  land,  and  they  brought  down  the  king 
from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  came  by  the  way  of  the 
gate  of  the  guard  to  the  king's  house.  And  he  sat  on  the 
throne  of  the  kings." 

The  practice  of  anointing  is  also  frequentl}'  mentioned. 
As  early  as  the  book  of  Judges,  ix.  8,  we  find  Jotham  in  his 
parable  sa3dng  "the  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint 
a  king  over  them."  One  hundred  years  afterwards  Saul 
and  all  his  successors  were  anointed,  as  was,  by  the  direct 
command  of  God,  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  i  Kings,  xix.  15  ; 
and  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  xlv.  i, 
we  read  "thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus," 
and  David's  words  to  the  Amalekite  who  boasted  that  he 
had  slain  Saul,  were  "How  wast  thou  not  afraid  to  stretch 
forth  thine  hand  to  destroy  the  Lord's  anointed  ?" 

In  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  the  laurel  or  fillet  was 
a  usual  mark  of  dignit3%  and  after  the  time  of  Aurelian  it 
became  the  principal  ensign  of  the  empire  until  the  time  of 
Constantine,  who  thought  that  it  was  not  fit  for  him  any 
longer  to  wear  the  laurel,  that  had  so  demolished  the  Temples 
of  Apollo  to  whom  it  was  known  to  be  sacred.  And  therefore, 
to  imitate  the  fashion  of  the  kings  of  the  Jews  he  took  the 
diadem  of  gold  and  stones,  and  was  thus  the  first  that 
used  anything  of  the  kind.  Until  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Justin,  the  younger,  the  solemn  putting  on  of  the  diadem 
was   done    only   by   the    Imperial    guard,    or    else   by   the 
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preceding  Emperor  in  designing  his  successor.  The  first 
that  appears  to  have  been  crowned  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  was  Justin,  the  younger,  who  succeeded 
Justinian. 

The  use  of  sceptres  is  also  of  ancient  date.  In  Homer 
we  have  (7Ki)'Krov-^oi  ^acnXtje?,  Sceptred  kings.  And  the  old 
Egyptians  represented  Osiris,  their  god,  by  the  shape  of  a 
sceptre  with  an  eye  in  it.  While  in  sacred  history  we  all 
know  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  "The  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah  until  Shiloh  come,"  indicating  thereby 
the  continuance  of  the  supreme  authority. 

Among  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  we  find  a 
tolerably  exact  counterpart  of  all  these  observances.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  western  Roman  Empire,  the  tribal 
chiefs  or  kings  amongst  whom  the  Roman  territory  was 
divided,  appear  generally  to  have  been  crowned  on  their 
election  or  succession  to  ofiice.  This  was  customary 
amongst  Franks,  Lombards,  Burgundians,  and  our  own  Saxon 
ancestors.  The  revival  of  the  Empire  by  Charlemagne 
was  marked  by  his  solemn  coronation  at  Rome  by  the 
Roman  Pontiff  a.d.  8co.  His  successors  in  the  Empire  for 
more  than  eight  hundred  years  were  without  exception 
inaugurated  in  the  same  way.  On  the  day  before  the 
coronation  the  Roman  elders  met  the  Emperor  elect  at 
the  gate  of  their  city,  had  their  charter  confirmed  by  him, 
and  received  an  oath  from  him  that  he  would  preserve  their 
good  customs.  On  the  next  day  the  Emperor  went  to 
St.  Peter's,  and  was  there  met  by  the  Pope  and  his  clergy-, 
and  solemnly  blessed  and  crowned.  From  Frederick  IH, 
1440,  this  custom,  always  distasteful  to  the  Roman  people, 
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ceased  to  be  observed.  Charles  V  received  tbe  crown 
at  the  Pope's  hands  not  at  Rome  bnt  at  Bologna,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Lombard  or  Italian  crown.  There  were, 
besides  the  Imperial  crown,  three  other  distinct  crowns, 
some,  or  all,  of  which  were  assumed  by  each  emperor 
according  to  his  respective  rights.  The  German  crown, 
ttmp.  Charles  V,  the  most  important  of  the  four,  taken  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  the  Lombard  or  Italian  crow-n,  taken  at 
Milan  ;  the  Burgundian  crown,  at  Aries.  From  the  time 
of  Charles  V  down  to  the  close  of  the  Empire,  1806,  every 
Emperor  bound  himself  at  his  accession  that  he  would 
proceed  to  Rome  and  receive  the  crown  from  the  Pope,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  complied  with  the  obligation. 

The  theory  then  of  coronation,  thus  generally  practised 
through  so  many  ages,  seems  to  be  this,  viz.,  that  the 
Church  is  the  witness  to  the  contract  between  the  rulers 
and  their  subjects — in  other  words,  that  religion  is  a 
safeguard  on  the  one  hand  for  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
on  the  other  for  the  authority  of  the  chief  magistrate. 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  countries  in  which  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  are  in  accordance,  each  succession  to 
the  regal  dignity  is  accompanied  by  the  act  of  coronation. 

The  chief  magistrate  is  presented  to  his  future  subjects 
by  the  principal  spiritual  ruler,  and  the  people  accept  him 
with  acclamation,  their  presence  at  this  solemn  anointing 
and  coronation  ratifying  their  assent  to  his  authority  and 
their  obedience,  while  the  actual  gift  of  the  dignity  and 
power  will  be  regarded  as  coming  from  God. 

Surely  a  far  more  acceptable  and  becoming  aspect  to  a 
believing  and  praying  people,  than  that  it  is  the  result  of 
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their  own  will  and  caprice,  and  far  more  likely  to  impress 
the  solemnity  and  responsibility  of  the  office  upon  him  who 
then  assumes  it,  than  if  he  simply  received  it  as  a  purely 
temporal  appointment  or  merely  in  right  of  inheritance. 

As  regards  our  own  countr}-,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
preaching  of  Christianity  led  to  the  introduction  of  such 
sacred  and  impressive  rights,  though  from  the  natural 
deficiency  of  any  records  in  uncultured  and  primitive 
times,  the  precise  date  of  their  adoption  must  be  rather 
guessed  than  definitely  ascertained.  We  can  only  conjecture 
concerning  the  investment  of  ^thelbert,  the  first  converted 
king  amongst  the  Saxons,  or  of  any  of  the  earlier  Christian 
princes  of  the  Heptarchy.  Indeed  for  two  hundred  years 
after  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine  we  know  nothing.  But 
in  the  year  758  the  Saxon  Chronicle  informs  us  Egfirth  was 
"hallowed  to  king"  by  his  father,  Offa,  King  of  Mercia. 

Dean  Stanley,  in  his  "  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey,"  mentions  the  coronation  of  King  Aidan  by 
Columba,  574,  at  lona.  In  the  introduction  to  a  recent 
publication  of  the  Liber  re  oralis,  of  which  more  hereafter,  we 
are  told  that  the  earliest  coronation  of  a  Christian  prince, 
within  the  limits  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  that  of 
Dermot,  or  Diormid,  supreme  monarch  of  Ireland,  by  his 
relation  Columba,  date  about  558. 

In  795  Eardwulf,  King  of  Northumbria,  was  con- 
secrated and  placed  upon  his  throne  by  Eanbalde, 
Archbishop,  and  ^thelberte,  Higbalde,  and  Badwulfe, 
Bishops.  In  856  Edmund,  King  of  the  West  Angles,  was 
crowned  at  Bures,  near  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  by  Humbert, 
Bishop  of  Elmham.     In  872  Alfred  the  Great  was  crowned 
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on  the  throne  of  Wessex  at  Winchester,  the  capital.  King 
Arthur  was  crowned  at  Stonehenge,*  Edward  the  Elder 
succeeded  Alfred,  and  he  and  the  seven  succeeding  kings  to 
Ethelred,  a.d.  900-978,  were  crowned  on  the  King's  Stone, 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  of  Kingston-on-Thames, 
by  Odo  and  Dunstan,  successively  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury. Canute  was  crowned  by  Livingus  in  London. 
Edward  the  Confessor  at  Winchester  on  Easter  Day,  1042, 
by  Eadsius,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Harold  II  was 
crowned  by  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  Friday,  January  5, 
1006,  but  where  is  not  recorded. 

^be  ®i*J)cr  of  tbc  Service 

used  at  the  coronation  of  ^Ethelred  II  on  Easter  Sunday, 
979,  is  preserved  in  the  Cotton  MS.  It  is,  of  course,  in 
Latin,  and  contains  some  very  simple  and  beautiful  prayers. 
The  ceremonial  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  pattern  of 
the  Scriptural  examples  which  I  have  already  quoted,  and 
to  have  consisted  of  an  election  or  recognition  by  bishops 
and  people,  then  a  threefold  oath,  followed  b}^  his  solemn 
consecration  to  God  by  the  bishop,  who  then  anoints  him 
with  oil,  girds  him  with  a  sword,  and  places  the  crown  upon 
his  head  saying,  "  May  God  crown  thee  with  a  crown  of 
glory,  and  with  the  honour  of  justice,  and  the  power  of 
fortitude  ;  that  by  the  grace  of  our  benediction,  with  right 
faith  and  abundant  fruit  of  good  works,  you  may  attain  to 
the  crown  of  an  everlasting  kingdom,  through  His  bounty 
whose  kingdom  shall  endure  for  ever  and  ever."  Then  the 
sceptre  of  regal  power  is  delivered  to  him  with  a  prayer, 

*  "  Rishanger  Anuals  "  (Stanley). 
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followed  by  the  delivery  of  the  rod  of  virtue  and  justice, 
"by  which  you  may  understand  how  to  soothe  the  good  and 
terrify  the  evil,  guide  the  erring,  give  a  hand  to  the  fallen, 
scatter  the  proud,  relieve  the  lowly."  This  is  succeeded  by 
a  long  and  very  beautiful  blessing,  a  short  address  or 
sermon,  and  a  final  prayer.  The  service  concluding  with 
the  coronation  of  the  queen,  who  receives  a  ring,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  IMass  or  Holy  Communion.  This  service 
was  probably  used  at  all  the  coronations  of  the  Saxon 
kings. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  the  first  king  crowned  at 
Westminster,  Christmas  Day,  1066,  by  Aldred,  Archbishop 
of  York,  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  sus- 
pended from  his  rank  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremony  because  of  the  Conqueror's  cruelties. 
The  assembled  bishops,  nobles,  and  people  within  the  Abbey 
responded  so  loudly  to  the  Archbishop's  demand  whether 
they  desired  that  William  should  reign  over  them,  that  the 
Norman  soldiery  outside,  supposing  that  a  rebellious  tumult 
was  raised,  set  fire  to  the  gates  of  the  Abbey  and  to  some 
of  the  thatched  buildings  adjacent ;  at  which  the  congrega- 
tion rushed  out  in  alarm  and  many  were  trampled  upon  by 
the  horses'  hoofs  of  their  conquerors,  William  himself,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  ceremony  being  hurried  on  in  the  now 
almost  deserted  church. 

Zbc  IReoalia 

were  strictly  Anglo-Saxon,  the  crown  of  Alfred  or  St. 
Edward   for   the   king,   the   crown  of  Edith,  wife  of  the 
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Confessor,  for  the  queen  ;  the  sceptre  with  the  dove,  the 
reminiscence  of  Edward's  peaceful  days  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Danes  ;  the  gloves,  a  reminder  of  the  abolition  of 
Danegelt,  a  token  that  the  king's  hands  should  be  moderate 
in  taking  taxes ;  the  ring,  with  which,  as  the  Doge  to  the 
Adriatic,  the  king  should  be  wedded  to  his  people,  was  the 
"ring  of  the  pilgrim,"  concerning  which  there  is  the 
following  legend  :  Edward  the  Confessor  walking  one  day 
near  his  palace  at  Westminster,  was  accosted  by  a  pilgrim 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  who  solicited  alms.  The  good 
king  having  no  money  in  his  purse,  drew  the  ring  from  his 
finger  and  gave  it  to  the  suppliant,  who  departed  on  his 
way.  When  he  reached  Jerusalem,  St.  John  the  Divine 
appeared  to  him,  asked  him  for  the  ring,  and,  on  his 
presenting  it  to  him,  blessed  it,  returned  it  to  him,  and  told 
him  to  take  it  back  to  the  king  with  the  assurance  of  his 
beatification.  This  charge  the  pilgrim  scrupulously  obeyed. 
And  the  ring  was  used  at  all  subsequent  coronations  and 
was  known  as  the  wedding-ring  of  England,  being  carefully 
treasured  amongst  the  relics  in  Westminster  Abbey.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  however,  it  was  disposed  of 
Avith  other  relics,  and  since  then  a  plain  gold  ring  with  a 
large  table  ruby  on  which  is  engraven  a  plain  St.  George's 
Cross,  is  provided  for  the  Sovereign  at  each  coronation. 
The  great  stone  chalice  which  was  borne  by  the 
Chancellor  to  the  altar,  and  out  of  which  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster  administered  the  sacramental  wine,  was 
another  portion  of  the  regalia  dating  from  "  Saint  Edward's 
days."  Also  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  said  to  have  belonged 
to   Athelstan,   on   which   the   coronation   oath   was  taken. 
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The  Regalia  were  kept  at  Westminster,  eventually  in  the 
king's  jewel  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chapter  House, 
built  temp.  Richard  II,  and  still  standing ;  now  the 
depository  of  the  records  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  they  were  removed  to  the  Tower,  and 
"according  to  order  of  Parliament  totalie  broken  and 
defaced"  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  1649.  The 
present  Regalia,  made  for  the  most  part  at  the  Restoration, 
are  kept  in  the  Tower,  though  placed  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  before  each  coronation,  while  the  Dean,  as  the 
successor  of  the  ancient  Abbot,  still  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  arrangement  and  duties  of  the  coronation  day,  and  in 
administering  the  chalice  at  the  Holy  Communion,  and  the 
assent  of  the  people  of  England  to  the  election  of  the 
Sovereign  finds  its  expression  in  the  shouts  of  the 
Westminster  boys  from  their  recognized  seats  in  the 
Abbey. 

William  Rufus,  the  Conqueror's  second  son,  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  September  29,  1087,  seventeen 
days  after  his  father's  death,  by  Lanfranc,  the  first  Norman 
Primate,  with  the  one  remaining  Saxon  bishop,  Wulfstan. 

Henry  I  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  August  5,  iioo, 
four  days  after  his  brother's  death  in  the  New  Forest,  by 
Maurice,  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  absence  of  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  before  Thomas,  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  had  hurried  up  to  London  from  Ripon  to 
recover  the  lost  privileges  of  his  see  at  Anselm's  consecra- 
tion, could  arrive.  His  wife,  Matilda,  was  crowned  on 
November  11  following,  and  never  since  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  had  there  been  such  a  joyous  day  as  when  Queen 
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Maud,  the  descendant  of  Alfred,  was  crowned  in  the  Abbey 
and  feasted  in  the  great  Hall. 

Stephen,  grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was 
crowned  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  1135,  by  William,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  his  uncle,  Henry  I,  having  died  of 
eating  lampreys  on  December  i  ;  but  his  coronation  teemed 
with  omens  of  the  misfortunes  which  followed  him,  the  kiss 
of  peace  was  forgotten,  and  the  Host  given  at  the  Holy 
Communion  suddenly  disappeared. 

The  coronation  of  Henry  H  took  place  at  the  Abbey, 
Sunday  before  Christmas  Day,  1154,  December  19. 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presided,  assisted 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  ; 
and,  sixteen  years  after,  Henry  directed  that  his  eldest  son, 
Henry,  should  be  crowned  king  in  his  lifetime  "  in 
subordination  to  himself,"  but  this  well-intentioned 
precaution  was  only  the  occasion  of  misfortunes, 
the  proud  young  prince  insulted  his  father,  who 
attended  him  at  the  coronation  banquet,  by  remarking 
"  the  son  of  an  earl  may  well  wait  upon  the  son  of  a  king." 
Becket,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  excommunicated 
Archbishop  Roger,  of  York,  and  his  coadjutor-Bishops  of 
London,  Durham,  Salisbury,  and  Rochester,  for  presuming 
to  officiate  in  his  absence,  and  this  inflamed  the  quarrel, 
which  had  already  commenced  between  the  king  and 
himself,  and  ended  in  his  murder,  while  the  young  prince 
himself  died  an  early  death  before  his  father. 

The  coronation  of  Richard  I,  September  13,  1139,  is 
the  first  of  which  any  large  account  is  given  by  our  old 
historians.      Hoveden  and  ]\Iatthew  Paris  each  furnishing  a 
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detailed  account  of  tlie  ceremonial  as  it  has  continued  to  be 
celebrated, — The  procession  from  the  palace  to  the  Abbey — 
the  spurs — the  swords — the  sceptre — the  Bishops  of  Durham 
and  Bath  supporting  the  king  on  the  right  and  left — the 
oath — the  anointing — the  crown  taken  by  the  king  himself 
from  the  altar  and  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  assisted  by  the  Archbishops  of  Rouen,  Tours, 
and  Dublin. 

There  was  an  unusual  array  of  magnates,  but  the 
festivity  was  disgracefully  terminated  by  a  massacre  of  the 
Jews,  who  had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  appear  at  the 
ceremon3%  as  they  were  supposed  (on  previous  occasions)  to 
have  attended  simply  to  exercise  a  baleful  influence  by  their 
enchantments.  Some  of  them,  however,  being  found 
trying  to  pass  into  the  Abbey,  they  were  driven  out  with 
blows,  and  many  of  them  killed  and  their  houses  attacked. 
The  day,  too,  had  been  pronounced  a  day  of  evil  omen  by 
astrologers  :  a  bat  had  been  seen  fluttering  through  the 
Church,  and  inconveniently  circling  round  the  throne,  and 
thus  the  temper  of  the  people  was  much  excited.  One 
unhappy  Israelite,  named  Benedict  of  York,  consented  to  be 
baptized  to  save  his  life,  but  the  panic  and  consequent 
massacre  spread  not  only  throughout  London,  but  to  other 
cities  and  towns,  and  especially  to  York.  Richard  was 
very  reluctantly  crowned  again  on  his  return  from 
captivity  in  1194,  at  Winchester,  the  last  trace  of  the  Saxon 
regal  character  of  that  city,  the  three  swords,  on  this 
occasion,  being  borne  by  the  King  of  Scotland  and  the  Earls 
of  Warren  and  Chester. 

King  John  was  crowned  on  Ascension  Day,  1199,  by 
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Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Barons 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  then  granted  the  privilege  (which 
they  have  long  maintained)  of  carrying  the  canopy  over 
the  king  on  his  way  to  the  Abbey  and  during  his 
anointing,  as  a  reward  for  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Cinque  Ports  had  assisted  him  in  his  voyages  from 
Normandy. 

At  the  death  of  King  John,  the  Abbey  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Dauphin  Louis,  (who  had  been  invited  to  take  the 
crown  during  the  troubles  of  the  late  reign,)  Henry  III,  then 
a  boy  of  nine  years  old  was  crowned  at  Gloucester  on  the 
festival  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  1216,  by  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Bath,  and  in  the  presence  of  Gualo, 
the  Legate,  but  without  unction  or  imposition  of  hands  lest 
the  rights  of  Canterbury  should  be  infringed  and  with  a 
chaplet  or  garland  rather  than  the  crown  which  had  been 
lost  by  King  John  in  crossing  the  Wash. 

In  1220  he  was  crowned  again  at  Westminster  by 
Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Eleanor, 
his  beautiful  queen,  on  her  marriage,  January  20,  1236. 
Matthew  Paris  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  latter,  the 
crowd  of  nobles,  the  concourse  of  minstrels,  the  profusion 
of  banners  and  garlands,  the  solemnities  of  the  Church,  the 
festivities  of  the  banquet,  the  gaiety  of  the  jugglers,  the 
comeliness  of  her  attendants.  In  fine,  he  says,  "  Whatever 
the  world  could  produce  of  glory  or  delight  was  there 
conspicuous." 

Henry  III  died  1272,  but  Edward  I,  owing  to  his 
absence  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  not  crowned  until  August  19, 
1274.      Little  worthy  of  record  is  told  us  thereof,  except 
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that  Alexander  III,  King  of  Scotland,  attended  and  did 
homage,  and  that  500  great  horses  (Holinshed  records)  on 
which  the  kings  and  their  nobles  had  ridden  to  the  Abbey 
"  were  let  go  at  libertie  catch  them  that  catch  might." 
During  his  reign,  however,  the  king  provided  a  famous 
addition  to  the  insignia  of  all  future  coronations — even  the 
famous  stone  and  chair  which  exist  in  the  Abbey  at  this  very 
day.  Up  to  that  time  the  kings,  as  they  passed  from  the 
palace  to  the  Abbey,  were  lifted  to  a  marble  seat  twelve  feet 
long  and  three  feet  broad,  placed  at  the  upper  end  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  called  "  The  King's  Bench."  Dean 
Stanley  gives  the  following  account,  gathered  from  Holin- 
shed's  "  Historic  of  Scotland,"  of  the  traditional  history  of 
the  mystic  stone  which  was  henceforth  to  take  its  place. 
"The  stony  pillar,  on  which  Jacob  slept  at  Bethel,  was, 
by  his  countrymen,  transported  to  Egypt.  Thither  came 
Gahelus,  son  of  Cecrops,  King  of  Athens,  and  married 
Scota,  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  He  and  his  Egyptian  wife, 
alarmed  at  the  rising  greatness  of  Moses,  fled  with  the  stone 
to  Sicily  or  Spain.  From  Spain  it  was  carried  off  by  Simon 
Brech,  the  favourite  son  of  Milo  the  Scot,  to  Ireland  ;  who, 
having  cast  it  on  the  shore  as  his  anchor  (Taylor  tells  us  in 
his  "  Glory  of  Regality,")  was  crowned  upon  it  700  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ." ',  On  the  sacred  hill  of  Tara,  it 
became  "  Lia  fail,"  the  stone  of  destiny.  On  it  the  kings  of 
Ireland  were  placed :  if  the  chief  was  a  true  successor  the 
stone  was  silent,  if  a  pretender  it  groaned  aloud  as  with 
thunder.  Fergus,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  monarchy, 
carried  it  to  Scotland  330  years  before  Christ,  and  placed  it 
in  the  wall  of  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  where  a  hole  is  still 
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shown  in  which  the  stone  is  said  to  have  been  laid.  In  840 
A.D.  the  stone  was  moved  by  Kenneth  II  and  placed  on 
a  raised  plot  of  ground  at  Scone  "  because  that  the  last 
battle  with  the  Picts  was  there  fought." 

In  85c  it  was  enclosed  in  a  chair  of  wood,  on  which 
Kenneth  caused  to  be  engraved  on  it  the  following  Celtic 
inscription  :  "  The  race  of  Scots  of  the  true  blood,  if  the 
prophecy  be  not  false,  unless  they  possess  the  stone  of  fate 
shall  fail  to  obtain  the  regal  power."  In  later  times  this 
prophecy  assumed  a  different  form. 

"  Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scoti,  quocutnque  locatum 
Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem." 

Here  all  the  Scottish  kings  were  crowned  upon  it  until 
the  year  1296,  when  the  victorious  Edward  brought  the 
stone  to  England,  and  left  it,  as  an  offering  of  conquest,  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Confessor. 

Professor  Ramsay,  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England,  examined  this  stone  at  the  request  of  the  Dean  in 
1863,  and  has  left  a  long  statement  thereon,  the  substance 
of  which  is  that  it  is  of  dull  reddish  or  purplish  sandstone, 
of  which  the  countr}'  round  Dunstaffnage  consists.  He  is 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  part  of  the  same  block  of  which 
the  doorway  at  the  Castle  is  composed.  It  is  very  improb- 
able that  it  should  have  come  from  Tara,  as  the  rocks  there 
are  of  the  carboniferous  age,  and  do  not  present  the  texture 
and  red  colour  of  the  stone.  Neither  could  it  have  come 
from  lona,  where  the  rocks  are  of  a  flabby  micaceous  grit 
or  gneiss,  and  as  to  Bethel,  the  rocks  there  are  formed  of  strata 
of  limestone.  So  I  am  afraid  that  tradition  and  science  are, 
once  again,  at  variance.     However,  the  chair  in  which  it  is 
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placed  was,  according  to  the  wardrobe  accounts  at  West- 
minster, made  for  its  reception  at  the  direction  of  King 
Edward  by  Adam,  the  king's  workman.  At  first  it  was  to 
have  been  of  bronze,  but  the  king  changed  his  mind.  And 
a  chair  of  wood  of  the  same  pattern  was  constructed  at  the 
cost  of  one  hundred  shillings.  Master  Walter  providing  two 
leopards  in  wood,  and  carving  and  painting  it  at  the  cost  of 
135.  4«'.  ;  he  also  received  £\  195.  id.  for  the  step  or 
platform  on  which  it  was  placed  and  for  colours  and  gold 
employed,  and  for  making  a  covering  for  the  said  chair. 
The  present  steps  and  lions  are  modern  work.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  in  his  "Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,"  gives 
a  long  account  of  the  original  decorations  of  the  chair,  of 
which  traces  still  remain  :  it  seems  to  have  been  covered 
with  gesso,  which  was  afterwards  gilded  and  burnished  and 
a  pattern  pricked  upon  it  by  means  of  a  blunt  instrument 
before  the  ground  and  gilding  had  lost  their  elasticity. 
The  inside  of  the  arms  was  decorated  with  foliage  with  very 
spiritedly  executed  birds,  and  there  are  some  remains  of  a 
figure  on  the  back,  probably  a  king,  seated,  his  feet  resting 
upon  a  lion,  and  glass  mosaics  appear  to  have  been  employed. 
When  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  glass  mosaics  and  historiated 
gilding  it  must  have  been  an  artistic  piece  of  furniture.  It 
is  now  but  a  wreck  of  its  former  magnificence,  much 
disfigured  by  names  and  letters  cut  upon  it. 

Every  English  Sovereign,  from  that  time,  has  been 
inaugurated  upon  it,  except  Queen  Mary,  and  only  once  has 
it  been  moved  out  of  the  Abbey,  when  Cromwell  was 
installed  as  Lord  Protector  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  is  six 
feet  seven  inches  in  height,  twenty-four  inches  in   depth, 
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and  the  width  of  the  seat  withinside  is  twenty-eight  inches. 
At  nine  inches  from  the  ground  is  a  frame  to  support  the 
stone,  which  was  anciently  only  seen  through  open  quatre- 
foils  of  which  those  in  front  are  all  broken  away,  while  the 
others  have  lost  the  shields  which  they  once  enclosed.  The 
first  English  king  who  sat  in  this  august  seat  was 
Edward  II,  who,  with  his  wife  Isabella,  was  crowned 
on  Shrove  Sunday,  1308,  bj'  Woodcock,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, one  of  a  commission  of  three  named  by  Winchelsea, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbur}^,  who  was  absent  and  ill  at  Rome. 

During  the  ceremony  the  king  offered  a  pound  of  gold 
"  made  like  a  king " ;  and  Speed  tells  us  that  Piers 
Gaveston  "  by  the  bravery  of  his  apparel  and  delicacy  of 
fashion  greatlie  encreased  the  offence  of  the  Lords  against 
him." 

Edward  Ill's  succession,  taking  place  during  the 
deposition  of  his  father,  was  marked  by  a  solemn  election 
at  the  Abbey,  January  20,  1326,  when  Archbishop  Reynolds 
of  Canterbury  preached,  the  coronation  following  on 
Candlemas  Day.  The  sword  of  state  and  shield  of  state, 
still  kept  in  the  Abbey,  were  then  first  carried  before  the 
Sovereign. 

It  is  curious  that  there  should  be  so  little  recorded  of 
the  initiation  of  one  of  the  very  few  amongst  our  Euglish 
Sovereigns  who  kept  his  Jubilee,  but  there  is  abundant 
information  in  the  "  Liber  Regalis,"  concerning  that  of  his 
grandson,  Richard  II.,  which  took  place  fifty-one  j^ears 
afterwards,  July  16,  1377,  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Arch- 
bishop Sudbury,  afterwards  murdered  by  the  mob  under 
Wat    Tyler,    officiated,    and    Walsingham    has    given     an 
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elaborate  accouut  of  the  magnificence  of  the  dresses  and  the 
procession.  But  there  are  several  historical  peculiarities  to 
be  noticed  which,  initiated  then,  were  continued  through 
many  subsequent  coronations,  if  not  to  the  present  time. 

First  the  cavalcade  from  the  Tower,  which  lasted  until 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  "  On  St.  Swithun's  Day,"  says 
Rymer,  "  after  dinner  the  mayor  and  citizens  assembled  near 
the  Tower,  when  the  young  king,  clad  in  white  garments, 
proceeded  through  the  street  called  La  Chepe,  and  on  to  the 
Palace  at  Westminster." 

Secondly,  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  ; 
for  the  King  was  accompanied  by  a  body  of  knights,  created 
for  the  occasion,  who,  having  duly  washed  in  a  bath,  assumed 
their  knightly  dresses  and  escorted  the  king  to  his  palace, 
and  this  continued  part  of  the  coronation  ceremony  until 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Thirdly,  the  appearance  of  the  king's  champion  at  the 
coronation  banquet.  The  office  was  originally  held  by  the 
ancient  family  of  Marmion,  whose  name  and  titles,  though 
I  am  afraid  historically  inaccurate,  are  so  well  known  to 
every  reader  of  Scott's  popular  poem  of  "  Marmion," 
Canto  I,  Stanza  xi. 

"  They  hailed  him  Lord  of  Foatenaye, 
Of  Lutterward  and  Scrivelbaye, 
Of  Tarn  worth  Tower  and  Town." 

The  founder  of  this  family  having  held  the  Castle  of 
Fontenaye  in  Normandy,  by  the  service  of  being  hereditary 
champion  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  received  the  manor  of 
Scrivelsby  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Castle  of  Tamworth 
from  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  became  King 
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of  Englaud,  on  condition  of  his  discharging  the  same  duties 
here.  Philip,  last  Lord  Marmion,  died  twentieth  3'ear  of 
Edward  I,  the  castle  of  Tam worth  passed,  by  his  elder 
daughter,  to  the  family  of  Freville,  and  the  manor  of 
Scrivelsby,  by  his  younger  daughter,  Joan,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Ludlow.  Their  daughter,  Margaret,  married  Sir  John 
Dymoke,  who,  in  46  and  47  of  Edward  III,  represented  the 
county  of  Lincoln  in  Parliament,  and  discharged  the  ofEce 
of  king's  champion  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II,  being 
the  first  person  so  ofl&cially  employed  at  the  coronation  of 
an  English  prince. 

His  duty  was  to  ride  into  the  hall  where  the  feast  of 
the  coronation  is  held,  during  dinner,  mounted  on  one  of  the 
king's  coursers  and  clad  in  the  king's  best  suit  of  armour. 
He  was  attended  by  the  Lord  High  Constable,  the  Earl 
Marshal,  and  by  a  herald  who  proclaimed  a  challenge  to 
any  who  should  deny  that  the  king  is  lawful  Sovereign  and 
should  take  up  the  gauntlet  which  the  champion  threw 
upon  the  ground  ;  and  this  being  done  the  king  drank  to 
him  in  a  gold  cup  which,  with  its  cover,  he  received  as  his 
fee,  and  also  the  horse,  saddle,  suit  of  armour,  and  furniture 
thereto  belonging.  This  duty,  since  then,  has  been  dis- 
charged by  successive  generations  of  the  family.  Some  to 
more  than  one  monarch — viz..  Sir  Thomas  at  the  corona- 
tions of  Henry  IV,  and  Heury  Y  ;  Sir  Robert  at  those  of 
Richard  III,  Henry  VII,  and  Henry  VIII  ;  Sir  Edward 
at  those  of  Edward  VI,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
Charles  Dymoke  at  the  coronations  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  Anne  ;  Lewis  at  those  of  George  I  and  George  II,  and 
there  has  been  no  intermission   of  the   custom    until    the 
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coronation  of  William  IV,  the  last  appearance  of  the 
champion  being  the  coronation  of  George  IV,  when  Henry 
Dymoke  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office  for  his  father, 
owner  of  Scrivelsby,  but  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
allowed  on  account  of  his  clerical  office,  to  act  by  deputy. 
In  the  Church  of  Scrivelsby  many  monuments  adorn  the 
pavement  and  the  walls,  from  Sir  Robert,  whose  recumbent 
figure  in  brass  appears  in  full  armour  with  his  helmet  under 
his  head  and  a  lion  at  his  feet,  down  to  the  last  descendant 
of  this  ancient  race,  each  inscribed  with  the  honourable 
title,  "Champion  of  England." 

At  the  coronation  of  Richard  II,  there  had  been  a 
contest  for  the  honour  of  discharging  the  office  of 
"Champion  of  England"  between  Sir  John  Dymoke,  as 
possessor  of  Scrivelsby,  and  Sir  Baldwin  de  Freville,  as 
Lord  of  Tamworth,  and  this  occasioned  this  third  special 
result,  for  it  was  referred  to  and  decided  by  a  court  which, 
then  first  established,  has  been  held  at  many  succeeding 
coronations — viz.,  the 

Court  of  Claims, 

presided  over  by  John  of  Gaunt,  King  of  Castile  and 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  High  Steward  of  England.  Among 
the  difierent  conditions  upon  which  lands  were  formerly 
granted  by  the  Crown,  was  that  of  performing  some 
defined  service  by  the  person  of  the  tenant  to  the 
person  of  the  king  which  was  called  "magnum  servitium" 
or  "grand  serjeanty."  And  the  duty  of  the  Court  was 
to  see  on  the  one  hand  that  these  services  claimed  by 
the  Crown  were  duly  discharged,  and  on  the  other  to  decide 
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as  to  the  right  of  those  who  claimed  to  do  them.      These 
services,     indeed,     were     rendered     at     many    times,    but 
specially  at  coronations,  e.g.,  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  claimed 
to  carry  the  golden  spurs  for  his  tenancy  of  the  possessions 
of    John,    Lord    Hastings ;    the    Lord    of    the    Manor    of 
Worksop  the  finding  a  glove  for  the  king's  right  hand,  and 
supporting   his    right   arm   while  holding  the  sceptre,  by 
which  tenure  he  held  the  Manor  of  Farnham  Royal ;    the 
Jklayor  and  Commonalty  of  Oxford  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Commonalty  of  London  to  serve  in  the  butlerie,  the  former 
to  sit  at  a  table  next  the  cupboard  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Hall,  and  the  latter  to  have  three  maple  cups.     The  Lord 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  was  bound  by  his  tenure  to  bring  two 
falcons.     The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Nether  Bilsington,  in 
Kent,  to  bring  three  maple  cups  (or  mazers).     The  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Heydon  claimed  one  moiety  thereof  by  holding 
the  towel,  and  the  other  by  holding  the  basin  and  ewer 
when   the   king   washed   before   dinner.      The    I\Ianor   of 
Liston,  in  Essex,  was  held  by  the  service  of  making  wafers 
for  the  King  and  Queen  and  bringing  them  to  table.     The 
Manor  of  Addington,  Surrey,  by  finding  a  man  capable  of 
making  a   mess  called  gerout   in  the  king's  kitchen,  and 
bringing  it  to  the  king's  table  in  his  own  person,  and  many 
equally  curious  customs.     The  Court  certainly  continued 
as  late  as  the  coronation  of  James  H,  for,  in  Sandford's 
history  thereof,   there  are  several  pages  setting  forth  the 
persons  claiming,  the  claims,  and  the  judgments.     On  this 
occasion,    Rymer   states,  the  Duke   of  Lancaster  gave  an 
injunction  that  the  order  of  coronation  should  be  enrolled, 
and  the  result  of  that  is  "  The  Liber  Remlis,''  which  is  still 
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preserved  in  the  custody  of  the  Dean  (as  Abbot)  of  West- 
minster in  the  library  entitled  "The  book  of  the  Royal  Offices 
to  be  performed  and  observed  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Church  of  Westminster."  It  is  written,  in  a  clear  bold 
hand,  on  thirty-three  leaves  of  thick  vellum,  with  four  large 
illuminations,  (i)  of  a  King  being  crowned,  (2)  of  a  King 
and  Queen  crowned  together,  (3)  of  a  Queen  alone,  (4)  of  a 
King  lying  in  State,  and  from  that  time  has  formed  the 
official  manual,  which  has  been  more  or  less  followed  in  all 
subsequent  coronations.  The  date  of  the  document  is 
probably  1307,  but  the  long  rubrics  do  not  appear  earlier 
than  1377.  Stanley  says  it  was  drawn  up  by  Abbot 
Littlington.  It  is  a  very  plain  but  interesting  volume,  the 
large  illuminations  specially  so,  representing  the  King  and 
Queen  in  their  robes.  But  beside  it  there  is  a  missal,  in 
which  the  same  service  is  also  incorporated  with  several 
others,  viz.,  royal  funerals,  services  for  Passion  week,  special 
services  for  inferior  or  national  saints.  From  this  the 
names  of  Thomas  k  Becket  and  the  Pope  were  expunged  at 
the  Reformation,  but  the  volume  was  happily  spared.  For 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  exquisite  beauty  of  illustration  and 
illumination  it  is  unsurpassed  by  anj'  MS.  that  I  have 
seen.  It  was  presented  by  Abbot  Littlington  to  the  High 
Altar  1362,  and  bears  his  arms  :  quarterly,  one  and  four, 
argent  on  bend  azure  two  fleurs-de-lys  or,  second  and 
third  gules  a  fret  or.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  Abbot's 
House,  of  which  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  is  almost  the  only 
surviving  portion,  and  parts  of  the  cloisters.  Indeed 
lie  spent  a  sum  amounting,  in  our  reckoning,  to 
;^  200,000,  (the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  bequeathed 
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to    him   by    his    predecessor,     Abbot    Langham,)    on    the 
fabric. 

After  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years  Richard  was 
deprived  of  his  crown  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Parliament,  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  crowned,  in  his  place,  October  13,  i399.  by 
FitzAlan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Froissart  says  of  the 
ceremonies  generally,  that  they  were  performed  "  en  grande 
feste  et  magnificence,"  but  the  only  detail  deserving  special 
notice  was  the  first  use  of  that  which  has  been  represented 
in  every  coronation  since,  viz.,  the  ampulla  or  vial  of  holy 
oil,  said  to  have  been  given  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  as  he  was  praying  in  a  church  by  night  in 
France  during  his  banishment,  assuring  him  that  it  would 
have  the  happiest  effects  on  those  kings  anointed  therewith, 
and  desiring  him  to  give  it  to  a  monk  of  Poictiers  who 
should  hide  it  under  a  large  stone  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Gregory.  There  it  was  preserved,  enclosed  in  a  golden 
eagle,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  HI,  when  it  was  brought 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  by  him  delivered  to  the  Black 
Prince,  who  sent  it  to  the  Tower  to  be  kept  safely  in  a 
strong  chest.  Richard  H  discovered  it  there,  but  too  late, 
as  he  had  been  already  anointed,  but  it  was  duly  brought 
out  and  used  at  this  coronation.  The  vessel  now  called  the 
ampulla,  and  used  to  contain  the  oil  which  flows  through  the 
beak,  is  simply  an  eagle  of  gold  about  seven  inches  high, 
similar,  I  suppose,  to  that  which  perished,  together  with 
the  vial,  at  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  spoon,  however,  is 
one  of  the  few  objects  remaining  of  the  old  regalia  ;  it  is  of 
solid  gold,  and  of  the  date  of  Henry  HI. 
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Henry  V  was  crowned  on  Passion  Sunday,  April  9, 
1413,  by  Archbishop  FitzAlan. 

Henry  VI  was  but  nine  years  old  when  he  was  crowned, 
December  6,  1429,  by  Archbishop  Chicheley  at  the  Abbey. 
He  was  crowned  a  second  time  at  Paris,  December 
17,    I43I- 

Edward  IV  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Archbishop 
Bouchier,  June  29,  1461. 

All  was  prepared  for  the  coronation  of  Edward  V 
(his  son),  on  June  22,  1483,  but  the  estates  of  the  realm 
having  resolved  that  the  crown  should  be  given  to  his  uncle, 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  he,  alone  of  our  English 
sovereigns,  passed  to  his  grave,  as  Speed  says,  "  uncrowned, 
without  sceptre  or  ball." 

Richard  Ill's  coronation  on  July  5,  1483,  was 
remarkable  for  its  great  magnificence.  "  Never,"  says 
Speed,  "  had  such  an  one  been  seen  " ;  6000  gentlemen 
accompanied  him  from  the  north  to  Westminster  Hall.  It 
is  said  (and  if  true,  it  is  only  an  aggravation  of  his  cruelty) 
that  the  unfortunate  young  Edward  was  compelled  to  be 
present.  Certainly  arrangements  were  made  for  him  to  be 
so,  and  there  is  an  official  record  of  his  "  apparel  and  array," 
but  no  confirmation  of  the  fact.  Soon  after,  the  king 
having  made  a  progress  to  York,  "he  was  the  second  time 
crowned,"  says  Sir  G.  Burke,  quoting  from  Hall,  as  he 
himself  is  quoted  by  Drake,  "by  Dr.  Rotherham,  Archbishop 
of  York,  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  with  great  solemnity,  his 
Sonne  also  was  invested  in  the  principality  of  Wales." 
Davies,  however,  shows  in  his  "  Extracts  from  the 
Municipal  Records,"  that  there  was  no  coronation,  but  a 
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graud  procession  through  the  city  with  a  state  banquet  at 
the  house  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  and  a 
great  gathering  in  the  Chapter  House.  The  ancient 
chair  in  the  vestry  purports  to  have  been  his  throne  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  then  also  he  knighted  his  bastard  son, 
Richard,  who,  had  events  turned  out  differently,  might  have 
filled,  as  many  illegitimate  scions  of  royalty  have  filled, 
a  prominent  place  in  the  world,  but  who  disappears  from 
notice,  until,  very  many  years  after,  an  aged  bricklayer,  one 
of  the  workmen  engaged  in  building  the  house  at  Eastwell 
in  Kent  for  Sir  Thomas  ^loyle,  died  in  a  cottage  there,  was 
buried,  and  in  the  register  was  inserted  the  name  Richard 
Plantagenet. 

Henry  VH  was,  in  a  manner,  crowned,  when  on  the 
victorious  field  of  Bosworth,  Sir  Reginald  Bray  found  a 
crown,  which  Richard  had  worn  on  his  helmet,  in  a 
hawthorn  bush  and  gave  it  to  Lord  Stanley  who  placed 
it  on  his  head,  but  he  was  formally  crowned  at  Westminster, 
October  30,  1485,  by  Archbishop  Bouchier,  at  which 
ceremony,  "  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,"  so  familiar  to  us  as 
Beefeaters,  first  appeared. 

Henry  VHI  and  Catharine  of  Aragon  were  crowned  on 
June  24,  1509,  by  Archbishop  Wareham,  and  Hall's  account 
of  the  festival  sets  forth  the  prodigious  splendour  with 
which  it  was  celebrated.  But  even  this  seems  to  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn  on  Whit- 
Sunday,  June  I,  1533,  by  Archbishop  Cranmer.  Froude's 
account,  quoted  at  length  by  Dean  Stanley,  is  most  graphic 
and  interesting,  but  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  None  of 
Henry's  other  queens  were  crowned,  though  preparations 
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were  made  for  Jane  Seymour,  which  were  stopped  by 
the   plague. 

Henry  VIII,  like  Henry  II,  was  anxious  for  his  son's 
coronation  before  his  death,  but  he  expired  before  the 
preparations  could  be  completed,  and,  after  an  interval  of  a 
month,  Edward  VI  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  Shrove 
Sunday,  February  20,  1546,  by  Cranmer,  who  himself  gave 
an  address  in  lieu  of  the  sermon.  And,  significant  of  the 
fact  that  the  Reformation  was  then  in  progress,  the 
customary  mass  was  greatly  abridged,  partly  "  for  the 
tedious  length  of  the  same,  and  the  tender  age  of  the 
king,"  and  partly  for  "  that  many  points  of  the  same 
were  such  as  by  the  laws  of  the  nation  were  not 
allowable." 

Queen  Mary  was  crowned  on  October  i,  1553,  by 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London  being 
already  prisoners  in  the  Tower.  As  might  be  expected  at 
such  a  time  of  reaction,  the  ceremonies  were  performed,  it 
is  said,  according  to  the  old  custom.  Mary  showed  her 
superstitious  caprice  by  insisting  on  fresh  oil  being  procured, 
blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  lest  the  ampulla  should 
have  lost  its  efi&cacy  by  the  papal  interdict,  and  declined  to 
sit  in  the  chair  as  possibly  polluted  by  her  Protestant 
brother's  presence  therein.  She  occupied  a  chair  sent  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Pope,  and  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Winchester.  It  is  made  of  wood  covered  over 
with  purple  velvet  and  adorned  with  gilt  nails,  with  the 
letters  I.  H.  S.  embossed  on  a  circular  brass  plate  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair. 
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Queen  Mary  died  November  17,  1558,  and  such  was 
the  keen  and  lively  interest  amongst  the  whole  people  in 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  that,  as  Lucy  Aikin  describes 
in  her  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth," 
busy  preparation  was  at  once  made  in  her  good  city  of 
London  against  the  solemn  day  ol  her  passage  in  state  from 
the  Tower  to  her  coronation  at  Westminster.  The  usages 
and  sentiments  of  that  age  conferred  upon  these  public 
ceremonials  a  character  of  earnest  and  dignified  importance 
now  lost ;  and  on  this  memorable  occasion,  when  the 
mingled  sense  of  deliverance  received  and  of  future  favour 
to  be  conciliated  had  opened  the  hearts  of  all  men,  it  was 
resolved  to  lavish  in  honor  of  the  new  sovereign  every 
possible  demonstration  of  loyal  affection  and  every  known 
device  of  festal  magnificence. 

The  costume  of  the  age  was  splendid.  Gowns  of  velvet 
or  satin,  richly  trimmed  with  silk,  furs,  or  gold  lace  ;  costly 
gold  chains  and  caps  or  hoods  of  rich  materials  adorned 
with  feathers  or  ouches  decorated  on  all  occasions  of  display 
the  persons,  not  of  nobles  or  courtiers  alone,  but  of  their 
crowds  of  retainers  and  higher  menials  ;  and  even  of  the 
plain  substantial  citizens.  Female  attire  was  proportionally 
sumptuous.  Hangings  of  cloth,  of  silk,  of  veh'et,  cloth  of 
gold  or  cloth  of  silver,  or  "  needlework  sublime,"  adorned 
on  days  of  family  festivity  the  upper  chamber  of  every 
house  of  respectable  appearance ;  and  these,  on  public 
festivals,  were  suspended  from  the  balconies,  and  uniting 
with  the  banners  and  pennons  floating  overhead,  gave  to 
the  streets  almost  the  appearance  of  a  suite  of  long  and 
gaily-dressed  saloons.     Every  circumstance  thus  conspired 
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to  render  the  public  entry  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  most 
gorgeous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  interesting 
spectacle  of  the  kind,  ever  exhibited  in  the  English 
metropolis.  Her  Majesty  was  first  conducted  from  her 
palace  in  Westminster  to  the  roj^al  apartments  in  the 
Tower  ;  and  a  splendid  procession  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  At  this  period,  when  the  streets  were  narrow  and 
ill-paved,  the  roads  bad  and  the  luxury  of  close  carriages 
unknown,  the  Thames  was  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
metropolis.  The  old  palace  of  Westminster,  as  well  as 
those  of  Richmond  and  Greenwich,  the  favourite  summer 
residences  of  the  Tudor  princes,  stood  on  its  banks  ;  and 
the  court  passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  barges.  The 
nobility  were  beginning  to  occupy  with  their  mansions  and 
gardens  the  space  between  the  Strand  and  the  water ;  and 
it  had  become  a  reigning  fashion  amongst  them  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  barges  and  of  the 
liveries  of  the  rowers,  who  were  all  distinguished  by  the 
crests  or  badges  of  their  lords. 

The  Corporation  and  trading  companies  of  London 
possessed,  as  now,  their  state-barges  enriched  with  carved 
and  gilded  figures,  and  "decked  and  trimmed  with  targets 
and  banners  of  their  misteries." 

On  the  1 2th  of  January,  1559,  these  were  all  drawn 
forth  in  grand  array ;  and  to  enliven  the  pomp,  "  the 
bachelor's  barge  of  the  lord-mayor's  company,  to  wit  the 
mercers,  had  their  barge  with  a  foist  trimmed  with  three 
tops,  and  artillery  aboard,  gallantly  appointed  to  wait  upon 
them  ;  shooting  off  lustily  as  they  went  with  great  and 
pleasant  melody  of  instruments,  which  played  in  most  sweet 
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and  heavenly  manner."  In  this  state  they  rowed  up  to 
Westminster  and  attended  Her  Majesty  with  the  royal 
barges  back  to  the  Tower. 

Her  pass?ge  through  the  city  took  place  two  days  after. 
She  issued  forth  in  a  sumptuous  chariot,  preceded  by 
trumpeters  and  heralds  in  their  coat-armour ;  and  "  most 
honorably  accompanied  as  well  with  gentlemen,  barons  and 
other  the  nobility  of  this  realm,  as  also  with  a  notable  train 
of  goodly  and  beautiful  ladies,  richly  appointed."  The 
ladies  were  on  horseback,  and  both  they  and  the  lords  were 
habited  in  crimson  velvet ;  with  which  their  horses  were 
also  trapped.  Let  it  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the 
retinue  of  fair  equestriennes  constantly  attended  on  the 
person  of  the  maiden  Queen  in  all  her  public  appearances, 
was  a  circumstance  of  prodigious  effect ;  the  gorgeousness 
of  royal  pomp  was  thus  heightened  and  at  the  same  time 
rendered  more  amiable  and  attractive,  by  the  alliance  of 
grace  and  beauty  ;  and  a  romantic  kind  of  charm,  compar- 
able to  that  which  seizes  the  imagination  in  the  splendid 
fictions  of  chivalry,  was  cast  over  the  heartless  parade  of 
courtly  ceremonial. 

It  was  a  very  different  spirit,  however,  from  that  of 
romance  or  knight-errantry,  which  inspired  the  bosoms  of 
the  citizens  whose  acclamations  now  rent  the  air  on  her 
approach.  They  beheld  in  the  Princess  whom  they 
welcomed  the  daughter  of  that  Henry  who  had  redeemed 
the  land  from  papal  tyranny  and  extortion  ;  the  sister  of 
that  young  and  godly  Edward  ;— the  Josiah  of  English 
story ;— whose  pious  hand  had  reared  again  the  altars  of 
pure  and  primitive  religion  ;  and  they  had  bodied  forth  for 
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her  instruction  and  admonition,  in  a  series  of  solemn 
pageants,  the  maxims  by  which,  they  hoped  to  see  her  equal 
or  surpass  these  deep  felt  merits  of  her  predecessors. 

These  pageants  were  erections  placed  across  the 
principal  streets  in  the  manner  of  triumphal  arches  ;  illus- 
trative sentences  in  English  and  Latin  were  inscribed  upon 
them  ;  and  a  child  was  stationed  in  each,  who  explained  to 
the  Queen  in  English  verse  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 
The  first  was  of  three  stories  ;  and  represented  by  living 
figures,  first,  Henry  VII  and  his  royal  spouse  Elizabeth  of 
York,  from  whom  Her  Majesty  derived  her  name  ;  secondlj-, 
Henry  VIII  and  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  lastly.  Her  Majesty  in 
person ;  all  in  royal  robes.  The  verses  described  the 
felicity  of  that  union  of  the  houses  to  which  she  owed  her 
existence,  and  of  concord  in  general.  The  second  pageant 
was  styled  "The  seat  of  worthy  governance,"  on  the 
summit  of  which  sat  another  representative  of  the  Queen  ; 
beneath  were  the  cardinal  virtues,  trampling  under  their 
feet  the  opposite  vices,  among  whom  Ignorance  and  Super- 
stition were  not  forgotten.  The  third  exhibited  the  eight 
Beatitudes,  all  ascribed  with  some  ingenuity  of  application 
to  Her  Majesty.  The  fourth  ventured  upon  a  more  trying 
topic  ;  its  opposite  sides  represented  in  lively  contrast  the 
images  of  a  decayed  and  of  a  flourishing  commonwealth ; 
and  from  a  cave  below  issued  Time,  leading  forth  his 
daughter  Truth,  who  held  in  her  hand  an  English  Bible, 
which  she  offered  for  the  Queen's  acceptance.  Elizabeth 
received  the  volume,  and  reverently  pressing  it  with  both 
hands  to  her  heart  and  to  her  lips,  declared  aloud  amid  the 
tears   and   grateful  benedictions   of   her   people,   that   she 
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thanked  the  City  more  for  that  gift  than  for  all  the  cost  they 
had  bestowed  upon  her,  and  that  she  would  often  read  over 
that  book.  The  last  pageant  exhibited  "a  seemly  and  mete 
personage,  richly  apparelled  in  parliament  robes,  with 
sceptre  in  her  hand,  over  whose  head  was  written : 
'  Deborah,  the  judge  and  restorer  of  the  house  of  Israel.'  " 

To  render  more  palatable  these  grave  "Moralities,"  the 
Recorder  of  London,  approaching  Her  Majesty's  chariot 
near  the  further  end  of  Cheapside,  where  ended  the  long 
array  of  the  City  Companies,  which  had  lined  the  streets 
all  the  way  from  Fenchurch,  presented  her  with  a  splendid 
and  ample  purse,  containing  a  thousand  marks  in  gold. 
The  Queen  graciously  received  it  with  both  hands,  and 
answered  his  harangue  "  marvellous  pithil3^"  To  crown 
the  whole,  those  two  grisly  personages  vulgarly  called 
Gog  and  Magog,  but  described  by  the  learned  as  Gogmagog 
the  Albion  and  Corineus  the  Briton,  deserted  on  this 
memorable  day  that  accustomed  station  in  the  Guildhall 
where  they  appear  as  the  tutelary  genii  of  the  city,  and 
were  seen  rearing  up  their  stately  height  on  each  side  of 
Temple  Bar.  With  joined  hands  they  supported  above  the 
gate  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  in  which  they  obligingly 
expounded  to  Her  Majesty  the  sense  of  all  the  pageants 
which  had  been  ofifered  to  her  view,  concluding  with  com.- 
pliments  and  felicitations  suitable  to  the  happy  occasion. 
The  Queen,  in  few,  but  cordial  words,  thanked  the  citizens 
for  all  their  costs  and  pains,  assured  them  that  she  would 
stand  "  their  good  Queen,"  and  passed  the  gate  amid  a 
thunder  of  applause. 

Elizabeth  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
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English  prince  who  ever  reigned,  the  innocent  and  honest 
arts  of  popularity ;  and  the  following  traits  of  her  behaviour 
on  this  da}^  are  recorded  by  our  chroniclers  with  affectionate 
delight.  "Yonder  is  an  ancient  citizen,  said  one  of  the 
knights  attending  on  her  person,  which  weepeth  and 
turneth  his  face  backward.  How  may  it  be  interpreted 
that  he  doth  so  for  sorrow  or  for  gladness  ^  "  With  a  just 
and  pleasing  confidence,  the  Queen  replied :  "I  warrant 
you  it  is  for  gladness."  "  How  many  nosegays  did  Her 
Grace  receive  at  the  poor  women's  hands  !  How  many 
times  stayed  she  her  chariot  when  she  saw  any  simple  body 
offer  to  speak  to  Her  Grace  !  A  branch  of  rosemary  given 
Her  Grace  with  a  supplication  by  a  poor  woman  about 
Fleet  Bridge,  was  seen  in  her  chariot  till  Her  Grace  came 
to  Westminster." 

Queen  Elizabeth's  coronation  on  Sunday,  January  i^th, 
I559>  by  Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  See  of 
Canterbury  being  vacant  and  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York, 
declining  to  officiate,  was  marked  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  and  the  unaffected  joy  of  the  Queen  herself.  Holin- 
shed  has  minutely  described  the  procession  to  the  Tower, 
which  was  full  of  touching  and  striking  incidents.  In  the 
Abbey  the  Coronation  Mass  was  celebrated,  and  the  Abbot 
officiated  for  the  last  time.  The  See  of  Canterbury  being 
vacant,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  proper  representative, 
in  prison,  Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  acted  for  him,  and 
the  ceremony  was  conducted  partly  in  Latin  partly  in 
English.  At  its  close  she  was  proclaimed  "Empress  from 
the  Orchade  Isles  unto  the  mountains  Pyrenee." 

The  coronation  of  James  I,  on  February  25th,  1603, 
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was  devoid  of  any  special  incident,  the  customary  procession 
being  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  plague,  and  the 
Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  refusing  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
on  the  plea  of  having  already  changed  her  religion  once 
from  IvUtheranism  to  Presbyterianism  and  declining  to  do 
so  again. 

Charles  the  First's  coronation  on  the  Purification, 
February  and,  1626,  seems  to  have  been  simply  remarkable 
by  the  many  contretemps  which  were  regarded  as  omens 
of  coming  disasters.  There  was  no  procession  because 
of  the  plague  ;  the  King's  barge  was  run  aground.  There 
was  a  feud  raging  within  the  Chapter  of  Westminster  and 
an  unseemly  struggle  between  Dean  Williams  and  Laud  to 
ofl&ciate,  the  latter  carrying  the  day.  The  left  wing  of  the 
dove  on  the  Confessor's  sceptre  was  broken,  and  another 
dove  of  gold  substituted,  unknown  to  the  King,  the  first 
infringement  of  the  old  regalia.  The  text,  selected  by 
Senhouse,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  preached  the  sermon, 
and  died  soon  after  of  black  jaundice,  was  regarded  as 
appropriate  only  for  a  funeral,  "  I  will  give  thee  a  crowTi  of 
life."  During  the  solemnity  an  earthquake  was  felt.  And 
the  King  changed  the  pallium,  or  royal  mantle  of  cloth  of 
gold,  for  one  of  white  satin,  which  earned  for  him  the  title 
of  "  the  white  King." 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  "  installed "  Lord  Protector  in 
Westminster  Hall,  June  26th,  1657.  The  Chair  was  brought 
out  of  the  Abbey,  for  that  one  and  only  time,  and  on  it  and 
"  under  a  prince-like  canopy  of  State "  he  was  solemnly 
enthroned. 

Clarendon  in  his  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  vol.  iii, 
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208,  tells  US  that  Charles  II  was  crowned  in  Edin- 
burgh during  his  ill-advised  expedition  to  Scotland  to 
accept  the  throne  from  the  Covenanters,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Marquis  of  Argjde,  immediately  after  the  execution  of 
Montrose.  "The  coronation,"  he  says,  "was  passed  with 
great  solemnity  and  magnificence.  All  men  making  show 
of  joy  and  of  being  united  to  ser\'e  his  majesty." 

In  the  "  History  of  the  Regalia  of  Scotland"  we  are 
told,  "  upon  that  occasion  the  king,  clad  in  a  Prince's  robe, 
walked  in  procession  from  the  hall  of  the  Palace  to  the 
Church,  the  spurs,  sword  of  state,  sceptre  and  crown  being 
carried  before  him  by  the  principal  nobility.  It  was 
remarkable,  that  upon  this  occasion  the  crown  was  borne 
by  the  unhappy  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
no  very  legal  manner  immediately  after  the  Restoration, 
using  upon  the  scaffold  these  remarkable  words,  '  I  placed 
the  crown  on  the  king's  head,  and  in  reward  he  brings  mine 
to  the  block.' " 

Sir  Walter  Scott  however,  in  his  "  Historj^  of  Scotland," 
vol.  ii,  p.  148,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  how  the 
Scottish  regalia,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  Castle  of 
Dunnottar  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  were  carried  out  with 
the  cognisance  of  the  Governor,  George  Ogih'y,  hidden  in 
bundles  of  lint,  by  Mrs.  Grange,  wife  of  the  minister  of 
Kinneff,  through  the  lines  of  the  British  Republican  troops, 
under  Monk,  besieging  the  Castle,  and  buried  under  the 
pulpit  of  her  husband's  church,  where,  in  spite  of  bribes  and 
threats,  they  were  concealed  until  the  Restoration.  Sir 
John  Keith,  sailing  pretentiously  off  to  France,  put  them  on 
a  wrong  scent,  as  they  fancied  he  had  carried  them  off  with 
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him,  for  which  service  he  was  created  Earl  of  Kintore. 

The  coronation  of  Charles  II  in  England  was  celebrated 
on  April  23rd,  1661,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Restoration.  John  Ogilvy  has  recorded  and  illustrated 
this  ;  and  Pepys,  in  his  diary,  makes  several  quaint  and 
terse  remarks  concerning  that  and  the  procession  on  the 
previous  day.  Archbishop  Juxon,  in  a  rich  ancient  cope, 
though  indisposed,  performed  the  anointing ;  Sheldon, 
Bishop  of  London,  carried  on  the  rest  of  the  ceremony. 
Morley,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  preached  the  sermon.  The 
regalia  were  all  new,  although  bearing  the  ancient  names, 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Vyner,  His  Majesty's  goldsmith,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Master  of  the  Ward- 
robe, and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Master  of  the  Jewel  House. 
The  utmost  care  was  taken  to  follow  the  old  patterns  as  far 
as  they  were  remembered.  The  order  for  the  payment, 
which  is  still  extant,  directs  that  the  sum  of  /ai.gyS  gs.  wd. 
and  ^10,000  be  paid  to  the  above  "for  two  crowns,  two 
sceptres,  and  a  globe  of  gold  set  with  diamonds,  rubies, 
sapphires,  emeralds,  and  pearls,  St.  Edward's  staff,  the 
armilla,  ampulla,  and  other  the  regalia,  all  of  gold." 

John  Evel^^n  in  his  diary  says  :—  "  The  coronation  of 
His  Majesty  Charles  II  was  in  the  Abby  Church  of  West- 
minster, at  all  which  ceremonie  I  was  present.  The  King 
and  all  his  Nobility  went  to  the  Tower,  I  accompanying  my 
Lord  Viscount  Mordaunt  part  of  the  way ;  this  was  on 
Sunday  the  22nd,  but  iudeede  his  Majestie  went  not  til  early 
this  morning,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  Westminster 
in  this  order  : — 

"  First    went    the    Duke    of   York's    Horse    Guards, 
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Messengers  of  the  Chamber,  136  Esquires  to  the  Knights 
of  the  Bath,  each  of  whom  had  two,  most  richly  habited. 
The  Kuight  Harbinger.  Sergeant  Porter.  Sewers  of  the 
Chamber.  Quarter  Waiters.  Six  Clearks  of  Chancery. 
Clearke  to  the  Signet.  Clearke  of  the  Privy  Seale.  Clearks 
of  the  Council,  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  Crowne. 
Chaplaines  in  ordinary  having  dignitaries  10.  Kings 
Advocats  and  Remembrancer.  Council  at  Law.  Members  of 
the  Chancery.  Puisne  Sergeants.  King's  Attorney  and 
Solicitor.  King's  eldest  Sergeant.  Secretaries  of  the  French 
and  Latine  tongue.  Gent  Ushers,  Daily  Waiters,  Sewers, 
Carvers,  and  Cup-bearers  in  ordinary.  Esquires  of  the  Body 
4.  Masters  of  standing  Offices  being  no  Councellors, 
viz. : — of  the  Tents,  Revels,  Ceremonies,  Armorie, 
Wardrobe,  Ordnance,  Requests.  Chamberlaine  of  the 
Exchequer.  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Judges.  Lord 
Chiefe  Baron.  Lord  C.  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Lord  C.  Justice  of  England. 
Trumpets.  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber.  Knights  of 
the  Bath,  68,  in  crimson  robes  exceeding  rich  and  the 
noblest  shew  of  the  whole  cavalcade.  His  Majestie  excepted. 
Knt.  Marshall.  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber.  Master  of  the 
Jewells.  Lords  of  the  Privj'  Council.  Comptroller  of  the 
Household.  Treasurer  of  the  Household.  Trumpets.  Ser- 
geant Trumpet.  Two  Pursuivants-at-Armes.  Barons.  Two 
Pursuivants-of-Armes.  Viscounts,  Two  Heraulds.  Earles. 
Lord  Chamberlaine  of  the  Household.  Two  Heraulds.  Mar- 
quisses.  Dukes.  Heralds  Clarencieux  and  Norroy.  Lord 
Chancellor.  Lord  High  Steward  of  England.  Two  persons 
representing  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  viz.:  — 
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Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  and  Sir  Herbert  Price  in  fantastic 
habits  of  the  time.  Gentlemen  Ushers.  Garter.  Lord  Maior 
of  London.  The  Duke  of  York  alone  (the  rest  by  two's). 
Lord  High  Constable  of  England.  Lord  Great  Chamberlaine 
of  England,  The  Sworde  borne  by  the  Earle  Marshal 
of  England.  The  King  in  royal  robes  and  equipage.  After- 
warde  follow'd  Equerries,  Footemen  Gent  Pensioners. 
Master  of  the  Horse  leading  a  horse  richly  caprison'd. 
Vice  Chamberlaine.  Captain  of  the  Pensioners.  Captain  of 
the  Guard.  The  Guard,  The  Horse  Guard.  The  Troope  of 
Volunteers  with  many  other  Officers  and  Gentlemen.  This 
magnificent  traine  on  horseback,  as  rich  as  embroidery, 
velvet,  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  Jewells,  could  make 
them  and  their  prancing  horses,  proceed'd  thro'  the 
streetes  strew'd  with  flowers,  houses  hung  with  rich 
tapessry,  windowes  and  balconies  full  of  ladies  ;  the  London 
Militia  lining  the  ways,  and  the  severall  Companies  with 
their  banners  and  loud  musiq  rank'd  in  their  orders  ;  the 
fountaines  running  wine,  bells  ringing,  with  speeches  made 
at  the  severall  triumphal  arches  ;  at  that  of  the  Temple  Barr 
(neere  which  I  stood)  the  Lord  Maior  was  receiv'd  by  the 
Bayliff  of  Westminster,  who,  in  a  scarlet  robe,  made  a 
speech.  Thence  with  joyful  acclamation  his  Majestic  passed 
to  Whitehall.     Bonfires  at  night. 

"The  next  day,  being  St.  George's,  he  went  by 
water  to  Westminster  Abby.  When  his  Majestie  was 
enter'd,  the  Deane  and  Prebendaries  brought  all  the 
regalia  and  deliver'd  them  to  severall  Noblemen  to 
beare  before  the  King,  who  met  them  at  the  west  doore 
of  the  Chuich  singing   an  anthem,   to  the  Quire.      Then 
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came  the  Peers  in  their  robes,  and  coronets  in  their  hands, 
til  his  Majestie  was  plac'd  in  a  throne  elevated  before 
the  altar.  Then  the  Bishop  of  London  (the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  being  sick)  went  to  every  side  of  the  throne 
to  present  the  King  to  the  people,  asking  if  they  would 
have  him  for  their  King  and  do  him  homage  ;  at  this  they 
shouted  4  times  Go3  SAVE  KING  CHARLES  THE 
SECOND  !  Then  an  anthem  was  sung.  Then  his 
Majestie  attended  by  3  Bishops  went  up  to  the  altar,  and 
he  ofiFer'd  a  pall  and  a  pound  of  gold.  Afterwards  he  sate 
downe  in  another  chaire  during  the  sermon,  which  was 
preach'd  by  Dr.  Morley  then  Bishop  of  Worcester.  After 
sermon  the  King  took  his  oath  before  the  altar  to  maintain 
the  Religion,  IMagna  Charta,  and  Laws  of  the  Land.  The 
hymn  Veni  S.  Sp.  follow'd,  and  then  the  Litany  by  2 
Bishops.  Then  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  present 
but  much  indispos'd  and  weake,  said  LIFT  UP  YOUR 
HEARTS  ;  at  which  the  King  rose  up  and  put  off  his 
robes  and  upper  garments,  and  was  in  a  waistcote  so  opened 
in  divers  places  that  the  Archb'p  might  commodiously 
anoint  him,  first  in  the  palmes  of  his  hands,  when  an 
anthem  was  sung  and  a  prayer  read  ;  then  his  breast  and 
betwixt  the  shoulders,  bending  of  both  armes,  and  lastly  on 
the  crowne  of  the  head,  with  apposite  hymns  and  prayers  at 
each  anoynting;  this  don,  the  Deane  clos'd  and  button'd 
up  the  waistcoate.  Then  was  a  coyfe  put  on,  and  the 
cobbium,  syndon,  or  dalmatic,  and  over  this  a  supertuuic  of 
cloth  of  gold,  with  buskins  and  saudals  of  the  same,  spurrs, 
and  the  sword,  a  prayer  being  first  said  over  it  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlaine.     Then  the  armill,   mantle,   &c.     Then   the 
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Archbishop  plac'd  the  crowne  imperial  on  the  altar,  pray'd 
over  it,  and  set  it  on  his  Majestie's  head,  at  which  all  the 
Peers  put  on  their  coronets.  Anthems  and  rare  musiq,  with 
lutes,  viols,  trumpets,  organs,  and  voices,  were  then  heard, 
and  the  Archbishop  pat  a  ring  on  his  Majestie's  finger. 
The  King  next  offer' d  his  sword  on  the  altar,  which  being 
redeemed  was  drawn  and  borne  before  him.  Then  the 
Archbishop  deliver'd  him  the  sceptre  with  the  dove  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  the  sceptre  with  the  globe.  Then 
the  King  kneeling,  the  Archbishop  pronounc'd  the  blessing. 
The  King  then  ascending  againe  his  Royal  Throne,  whilst 
Te  Deum  was  singing,  all  the  Peers  did  their  homage,  by 
every  one  touching  his  crowne.  The  Archbishop  and  the 
rest  of  the  Bishops  first  kissing  the  King  ;  who  receiv'd  the 
holy  sacrament,  and  so  disrob'd,  yet  with  the  imperial 
crowne  on  his  head  and  accompanied  with  all  the  Nobility 
in  the  former  order,  he  went  on  foote  upon  blew  cloth, 
which  was  spread  and  reach'd  from  the  West  dore  of  the 
Abby  to  Westminster  stayres,  when  he  took  water  in  a 
triumphal  barge  to  Whitehall,  where  was  extraordinary 
feasting." — Evelyn's  Diary. 

Samuel   Pepys  gives  the  following  account  of 

Coronation  Da^,  1664. 

"About  four  I  rose  and  got  to  the  Abbey,  where  I 
followed  Sir  J.  Denham,  the  surveyor,  with  some  company 
he  was  leading  in.  And  with  much  ado,  by  the  favour  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  his  man,  did  get  up  into  a  great  scaffold  across 
the  north  end  of  the  Abbey,  where  with  a  great  deal  of 
patience  I  sat  from  past  four  till  eleven  before  the  King 
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Queen's  Diadem. 
Queen   Consorl's  Crown. 
The  Imperial   Crown, 
imperial    Crown  (Charles 
Prince   of  Wales    Crown. 
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came  in.  And  a  great  pleasure  it  was  to  see  the  Abbey- 
raised  in  tbe  middle,  all  covered  witb  red,  and  a  throne 
(that  is,  a  chair)  and  footstool  on  the  top  of  it ;  and  all  the 
ofl&cers  of  all  kinds  so  much  as  the  very  fiddlers  in  red  vests. 
At  last  comes  in  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  of  Westminster, 
with  the  Bishops  (many  of  them  in  cloth  of  gold  copes),  and 
after  them  the  Nobility,  all  in  their  Parliament  robes,  which 
was  a  most  magnificent  sight.  Then  the  Duke  and  the  King 
with  a  sceptre  (carried  by  mj'  Lord  Sandwich)  and  sword 
and  mond  (orb)  before  him,  and  the  crown  too.  The  King 
in  his  robes,  bareheaded  which  was  very  fine.  And  after  all 
had  placed  themselves,  there  was  a  sermon  and  a  service  ; 
and  then  in  the  Choir  at  the  high  altar  the  King  passed 
through  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Coronation,  which  to  my 
great  grief  I  and  most  in  the  Abbey  could  not  see.  The 
crown  being  put  upon  his  head,  a  great  shout  began,  and  he 
came  forth  to  the  throne,  and  there  passed  through  more 
ceremonies  ;  as  taking  the  oath,  and  having  things  read  to 
him  by  the  Bishop ;  and  his  lords  who  put  on  their  caps,* 
as  soon  as  the  King  put  on  his  crown  and  came,  and 
kneeled  before  him.  And  three  times  the  King-at-Arms 
went  to  the  three  open  places  on  the  scaffold,  and  pro- 
claimed, that  if  any  one  could  show  any  reason  why  Charles 
Stewart  should  not  be  King  of  England,  that  now  he  should 
come  and  speak.  And  a  General  Pardon  also  was  read  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  medals  flung  up  and  down  by  my 
Lord  Cornwallis,  of  silver,  but  I  could  not  come  by  any. 
But  so  great  a  noise  that  I  could  make  but  little  of  the 

•As  yet  Baronets  had  no  coronets,  a  grant  thereof  was  made 
then   by   Charles   soon   after   his  coronation. 
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music  ;  and  indeed,  it  was  lost  to  everj'body.  I  went  out  a 
little  wliile  before  the  King  had  done  all  his  ceremonies, 
and  went  round  the  Abbey  to  Westminster  Hall,  all  the  way 
within  rails,  and  10,000  people,  with  the  ground  covered 
with  blue  cloth  ;  and  scaffolds  all  the  way.  Into  the  Hall 
I  got,  where  it  was  ver}'  fine  with  hangings  and  scaffolds 
one  upon  another,  full  of  brave  ladies  ;  and  my  wife  in  one 
little  one,  on  the  right  hand.  Here  I  stayed  walking  up 
and  down,  and  at  last  upon  oue  of  the  side  stalls  I  stood  and 
saw  the  King  come  in  with  all  the  persons  (but  the  soldiers) 
that  were  yesterday  in  the  cavalcade  ;  and  a  most  pleasant 
sight  it  was  to  see  them  in  their  several  robes. 

"  And  the  King  came  in  with  his  crown  on,  and  his 
sceptre  in  his  hand,  under  a  canopy  borne  up  by  six  silver 
staves,  carried  by  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  little 
bells  at  every  end.  And  after  a  long  time  he  got  up  to  the 
farther  end,  and  all  set  themselves  down  at  their  several 
tables  ;  and  that  was  also  a  brave  sight ;  and  the  King's 
first  course  carried  up  by  the  Knights  of  the  Bath.  And 
many  fine  ceremonies  there  was  of  the  Herald's  leading  up 
goodly  people  before  him,  and  bowing  ;  and  m}'  Lord  of 
Albermarle's  going  to  the  kitchen  and  eating  a  bit  of  the 
first  dish  that  was  to  go  to  the  King's  table.  But,  above 
all,  was  these  three  Lords,  Northumberland,  and  Suffolk, 
and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  coming  before  the  courses  on 
horseback,  and  staying  so  all  dinner-time,  and  at  last 
bringing  up  (Dymock)  the  King's  Champion,  all  in  armour 
on  horseback,  with  his  spear  and  target  carried  before  him. 
And  a  Herald  proclaims  '  That  if  any  dare  deny  Charles 
Stewart  to  be  lawful  King  of  England,  here  was  a  Champion 
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that  would  fight  with  him";  and  with  these  words,  the 
Champion  flings  down  his  gauntlet,  and  all  this  he  does  three 
times  in  his  going  up  towards  the  King's  table.  At  last, 
when  he  is  come,  the  King  drinks  to  him,  and  then  sends 
him  the  cup,  which  is  of  gold,  and  he  drinks  it  oflF,  and  then 
rides  back  again  with  the  cup  in  his  hand.  I  went  from 
table  to  table  to  see  the  Bishops  and  all  others  at  their 
dinner,  and  was  infinitely  pleased  with  it.  And  at  the 
Lords'  table  I  met  with  William  Howe,  and  he  spoke  to  my 
Lord  for  me,  and  he  did  give  him  four  rabbits  and  a  pullet, 
and  so  Mr.  Creed  and  I  got  Mr.  Minshell  to  give  us  some 
bread,  and  so  we  at  a  stall  ate  it,  as  everybody  else  did  what 
they  could  get.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  go  up 
and  down,  and  look  upon  the  ladies,  and  to  hear  the  music 
of  all  sorts,  but  above  all  the  24  violins.  About  six  at  night 
they  had  dined,  and  I  went  up  to  my  wife.  And  strange  it  is 
to  think  that  these  two  days  have  held  up  fair  till  now  that 
all  is  done,  and  the  King  gone  out  of  the  Hall ;  and  then  it 
fell  a-raining  and  thundering  and  lightning  as  I  have  not 
seen  it  do  for  some  years  ;  which  people  did  take  great 
notice  of ;  God's  blessing  of  the  work  of  these  two  days, 
which  is  a  foolery  to  take  too  much  notice  of  such  things. 
I  observed  little  disorder  in  all  this,  only  the  King's 
footmen  had  got  hold  of  the  canopy,  and  would  keep  it  from 
the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports." 

Bishop  Kennett  gives  a  somewhat  fuller  account 
of  this  unseemly  broil  : — "  No  sooner  had  the  afore- 
"  said  Barons  brought  up  the  King  to  the  foot  of  the 
"  stairs  in  Westminster  Hall  ascending  to  his  throne, 
"  and    turned     on    the    left    hand    (towards     their     own 
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"  table)  out  of  the  way  but  the  King's  footmen  most 
**  insolently  and  violently  seized  upon  tlie  canopy,  wbich 
"  the  Barons  endeavouring  to  keep  and  defend,  were  by 
"  their  number  and  strength  dragged  down  to  the  lower  end 
"  of  the  Hall,  nevertheless  still  keeping  their  hold  ;  and  had 
"  not  Mr.  Owen,  York  Herald,  being  accidently  near  the 
"  Hall  door,  and  seeing  the  contest,  caused  the  same  to  be 
"  shut,  the  footmen  had  certainly  carried  it  away  by  force. 
"  But  in  the  interim  also  (speedy  notice  hereof  having  been 
"  given  to  the  King)  one  of  the  Querries  was  sent  from 
"  him,  with  command  to  imprison  the  footmen,  and  dismiss 
"  them  out  of  his  sei-vice,  which  put  an  end  to  the  present 
"  disturbance.  These  footmen  were  also  commanded  to 
"  make  their  submission  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  was 
"  accordingly  done  by  them  the  30th  April  following,  and 
"  the  canopy  then  delivered  back  to  the  said  Barons." 
Whilst  this  disturbance  happened,  the  upper  end  of  the 
first  table,  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  was  taken  up  by  the  Bishops,  Judges,  &c., 
probably  nothing  loth  to  take  precedence  of  them ;  and  the 
poor  Barons,  naturally  unwilling  to  lose  their  dinner,  were 
necessitated  to  eat  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  table, 
below  the  Masters  of  Chancery  and  others  of  the  long  robe. 

^be  Barons  of  tbc  Cinque  iports. 

The  South  East  Coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex  being 
specially  available  from  its  contiguity  to  the  Continent  for 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  travellers  and  for  the  reception 
or  embarkation  of  merchandize  it  was  always  specially  liable 
to  attacks  from  marauders  both  by  land  and  by  sea.    Durino- 
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the  Roman  occupation  this  had  been  checked  by  their  iron 
hand,  for  they  had  five  important  stations  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  Regulbium,  Rutupice,  Dubris,  Lemanis,  and 
Auderida,  but  on  their  departure  the  inhabitants  themselves 
were  left  to  provide  for  their  own  security,  and  therefore 
they  seem  to  have  associated  themselves  together  for  mutual 
protection  and  self-defence,  occupied  the  Roman  Forts  on 
land  and  provided,  under  the  guidance  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
ships  on  the  sea  by  which  they  might  be  kept  in  check. 
The  original  members  of  the  body  corporate  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  five  seaport  towns,  Hastings,  Romney,  Hythe, 
Dover,  and  Sandwich  with  which  were  afterwards  associated 
Rye  and  Winchelsea. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  these  precautions 
had  received  the  Royal  approbation  of  a  Charter.  And 
William  the  Conqueror  having  destroyed  both  ships  and 
forts  on  his  invasion  of  this  country  eventually  restored 
them  according  to  the  Norman  idea  of  what  would  be  most 
efficient.  Hence  the  five  associated  towns  became  "  The 
Cinque  Ports,"  and  the  governing  body  which  was  partly 
elective  and  partly  municipal  were  styled  "  Barons,"  from 
an  old  Norman  word  signifying  the  tenants  or  managers  of 
what  was  still  in  the  King's  power.  The  Head  of  them  was 
styled  the  "Warden  of  the  King's  Coasts,"  and  at  the 
coronation  of  King  John,  they  are  recorded  to  have  carried 
as  one  of  the  honours  of  their  court,  a  pall  of  silk  over  the 
head  of  the  Sovereign,  a  privilege  by  him  conferred  on 
them  for  the  assistance  he  had  received  in  his  many  voyages 
between  France  and  England.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
succeeding  Plantagenets  the  "Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports," 
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were  always  called  upon  to  furnish  men  and  ships  for  any 
military  expedition  undertaken  by  the  King.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  I  the  Barons  acquired  the  right  of  full  represen- 
tation in  Parliament.  In  Simon-de-Montfort's  time  four 
Barons  were  summoned  from  each  of  the  ports  and  the  two 
ancient  towns.  In  1366  they  sent  full  representatives  and 
when  Parliament  was  finally  separated  into  an  upper  and 
lower  House  they  took  their  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
although  the  title  of  Baron  was  used  in  Parliament  for 
centuries.  Henry  V,  however,  who  had  been  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  during  his  father's  time,  was  con- 
vinced that  they  were  no  longer  capable  of  building 
or  sheltering  the  large  ships  now  necessary  for  war 
purposes,  and  therefore  established  a  Royal  Navy  on 
a  large  and  more  permanent  footing,  and  since  then  it 
has   been   a   department  of  the  State  as  it  is   at  present. 

^be  ®lb  IRegalia 

had  been  wantonly  dispersed,  broken,  or  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  pieces,  and  some  fine  stones,  which  had 
decorated  former  crowns  and  were  now  reset.  In  1642  the 
iron  chests  in  the  Abbey  had  been  broken  open  by  Henry 
Martyn,  afterwards  the  notorious  regicide,  who  invested 
the  Puritan  poet  and  satirist,  George  Withers  (says  Wood 
in  his  "Ath.  Oxon.,"  vol.  iii),  "who  being  crowned  and 
royally  arrayed  did  march  about  the  room  with  a  stately 
gait,  and  afterwards,  with  a  thousand  apish  and  ridiculous 
actions,  exposed  those  sacred  ornaments  to  scorn  and  con- 
tempt." In  July  of  the  same  year  they  were  again  dragged 
out  by  some  soldiers  of  Westbourne's  company. 
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The  King's  coronation  wardrobe  was  sold  for  £\  105.  td. 
Wiiat  the  crown  jewels  brought  to  the  exchequer  of  the 
nation  is  not  recorded,  but  in  1649,  "  a  true  and  perfect 
inventory  of  all  the  plate  and  jewels,  now  being  in  the 
upper  jewel  house  of  the  Tower  in  the  charge  of  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay,  together  with  an  appraisement  of  them  (was) 
made  and  taken."  And  also  an  "inventory  of  that  part  of 
the  regalia  which  are  now  removed  from  Westminster  to 
the  Tower  jewel  house."  To  the  former  of  these  is 
appended  this  note  :  "The  forementioned  crownes,  since  ye 
inventorie  was  taken,  are,  accordinge  to  order  of  Parliament, 
totallie  broken  and  defaced."  To  the  latter:  "All  these, 
according  to  order  of  Parliament,  are  broken  and 
defaced."  Sad  indeed  to  think  that  so  much  irrepar- 
able, historic,  and  artistic  value,  should  have  been  thus 
sacrificed  to  gratify  mere  brutal  and  ignorant  political 
and   religious   animosity. 

In  1 67 1  the  keeper,  Talbot  Edwards,  who  lived 
in  the  jewel  tower,  and  who  was  the  first  to  exhibit  the 
new  regalia,  was  set  upon  and  nearly  murdered  by 
Thomas  Blood,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Republican 
army,  and  actually  carried  off  the  crown  a  short  distance. 
Hunt,  Blood's  son-in-law,  and  Parrot,  an  old  parlia- 
mentary spy,  who  had  made  friends  with  him  on  the 
pretence  of  wishing  to  marry  his  daughter,  had  persuaded 
him  to  show  them  the  jewels.  Having  felled  the  old  man 
to  the  ground  with  a  blow,  Parrot  pocketed  the  orb  and 
Hunt  attempted  to  file  the  sceptre  in  two.  Edwards, 
however,  though  77  years  of  age,  made  a  gallant  resistance, 
screamed,  and  roused  the  family.     And  his  son  providen- 
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tially  arriving  from  Flanders  at  that  moment  and  rushing 
upstairs,  the  would-be  burglars  were  overpowered  and  the 
regalia  recovered. 

^be  present  TRegalia. 

The  chamber  was  refitted  and  strengthened  in 
1867,  where  the  regalia  is  now  exhibited  in  a  double 
iron  cage,  fitted  with  plate  glass,  but  so  protected  by 
iron  bars  and  wire  netting  since  the  late  dynamite  attacks 
as  to  be  almost  invisible.  There  it  stands,  however,  in  the 
chamber  which  was  once  the  prison  of  Henry  YI  where, 
under  the  window  and  before  the  door  of  a  little  oratory, 
the  body  of  that  holy  but  unfortunate  King  was  found,  June, 
1471,  dead  by  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who, 
according  to  Hall  and  Fabian,  "murthered  the  said  King 
with  a  dagger." 

The  regalia  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  added  to 
or  altered  since  those  days.  The  crown  worn  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  1838  was  made  by  Messrs.  Rundell  and 
Bridge.  It  weighs  39  oz.  5  dwt.,  and  the  principal  jewels 
were  taken  from  a  crown  worn  by  George  IV,  the  most 
remarkable,  as  well  as  most  interesting,  being  the  ancient 
and  famous  ruby  which  belonged  to  the  Black  Prince,  said 
to  have  been  given  him  by  Peter,  King  of  Castile,  during 
his  campaign  in  Spain,  1306,  and  which  was  worn  by 
Henry  V  in  his  helmet  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  Luckily 
the  value  of  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Puritan  vandals,  for  it  was  thus  described  in  their  inventory  : 
"  One  ruby  ballas,  pierced  and  wrapt  in  a  paper  by  itself, 
valued  at  ^4."     There  are  also  crowns  made  for  Mary  of 


lid  Chapter  of  Westminster  Abbey 
VII  and  Queen  Alexandra. 
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Modena,  second  wife  of  James  II,  and  Mary,  wdfe  of 
William  III,  and  sundry  sceptres,  viz.,  the  royal  sceptre 
with  the  cross  of  gold,  described  as  St.  Edward's  in  Vyner's 
commission  ;  the  sceptre  with  the  dove ;  St.  Edward's  staff, 
a  large  gold  sceptre,  four  feet  seven  inches  long,  modelled 
exactly  after  a  similar  ancient  sceptre ;  the  Queen's  sceptre, 
made  for  the  Royal  Consort ;  the  ivory  sceptre  made  for  Mary 
of  Modena,  wife  of  James  II ;  sceptre  of  Mary  II  made  for  her 
coronation  with  William  III ;  State  salt-cellars,  communion 
service  and  font,  and  three  State  swords,  viz.,  the  sword  of 
mercy,  with  a  blunt  point,  made  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
sword  of  the  Confessor  called  "  Curtana  "  {i.e.,  in  mediaeval 
Latin,  shortened)  which  is  borne  immediately  before  the 
Sovereign  at  the  coronation,  and  the  two  swords  of  justice, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  the  representatives  of  swords  sent  to 
Edward  IV  by  Sixtus  IV,  1478,  and  to  Henry  VIII  by 
Julius  II  and  Leo  X,  which  last  was  in  the  Tower  in  the 
reign  of  James  I  and  is  described  as  a  "greate  twoe  handed 
sworde,  garnyshed  with  sylvar  and  guylte." 
As  regards  the 

Ecclesiastical  IDcetments 

worn  on  these  occasions  iu  pre- Reformation  times,  they  were, 
no  doubt,  destroyed  or  dispersed  at  the  Reformation,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  them.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  however, 
himself  wore  both  mitre  and  cope  in  1550  at  the  consecration 
of  a  church,  and  copes  were  worn  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
not  only  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  but  even  by  the 
gentlemen  of  her  Chapel  Royal,  while  an  engraving  of  her 
funeral  represents  them  in  magnificently  embroidered  copes. 
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However,  whatever  they  were,  the  Puritans  would  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  them.  As  regards  the  existing  copes  still 
worn,  Dean  Bradley  of  Westminster  said,  in  a  letter  to  me, 
"None  are  older  than  the  Restoration,  all  vestments,  &c. 
&c.,  were  entirely  destroyed  about  1645."  "At  least  two 
and  probably  more  are  of  the  Restoration  time."  That  is 
all  that  I  can  ascertain  about  them,  neither  can  I  tell 
anything  of  the  royal  wardrobe,  but  the  late  Lady  Marian 
Alford  in  her  book  "Needlework  as  Art"  says:  "Queen 
Editha,  the  wife  of  the  Confessor,  herself  embroidered  King 
Edward's  coronation  mantle." 

And  now,  having  completed  the  description  of 
the  "baubles,"  let  me  resume  and  complete,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  thread  of  my  account  of  the 
coronations. 

Coronation  of  James  ii 

As  in  the  case  of  Charles  II,  so  of  James  II ;  an 
elaborate  description  of  his  coronation  on  April  28th  (the 
feast  of  St.  George),  1686,  was  compiled  by  Sandford. 
Macaulay  gives  an  interesting  account  thereof  in  his  history. 
There  seem  to  have  been  many  contretemps.  The  pro- 
cession was  abandoned  on  the  score  of  economy,  but  more 
than  /"loo.ooo  were  laid  out  in  dressing  the  Queen. 
Bancroft,  once  Dean  of  York,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
performed  the  ceremony,  but  was  ordered  to  abridge  the 
ritual,  as  man}'  portions  were  unacceptable  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  ;  the  Communion  service  was  omitted,  and  the 
crown  tottered  on  the  King's  head,  but  was  held  up  by 
Henry   Sydney,    keeper   of    the    robes,   who   opportunely 
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remarked  :  "This  is  not  the  first  time  our  family  has  sup- 
ported the  crown." 

Evelyn  says  :  "  At  the  coronation  of  the  King  and 
Queene,  the  solemnity  was  magnificent,  as  is  set  forth  in 
print.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  preach'd  ;  but,  to  the  greate 
sorrow  of  the  people,  no  Sacrament,  as  ought  to  have  ben. 
However,  the  King  begins  his  reigue  with  great  expecta- 
tions, and  hopes  of  much  reformation  as  to  the  late  vices 
and  prophanenesse  both  of  Court  and  Countrj'.  Having 
been  present  at  the  late  King's  Coronation,  I  was  not 
ambitious  of  seeing  this  ceremonie." 

Coronation  of  Milliam  in  an^  flDar^. 

The  coronation  of  William  and  Mary  on  April  nth, 
1689,  was  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before,  though 
£iloi  15^  5^-  bad  to  be  expended  in  jewels  for  the  regalia, 
as  the  master  of  the  jewel  house  reported  that,  though  he 
had  the  regalia  in  his  possession,  they  had  been  "dismantled 
of  the  jewels."  However,  these  were  added  with  a  second 
orb  for  the  queen.  The  tall  queen  and  the  short  king 
walked  side  by  side,  not  as  sovereign  and  consort,  but  as 
joint  sovereigns,  with  the  sword  of  state  between  them.  A 
second  chair  of  state  was  provided,  which,  since  then,  has 
been  always  used  for  the  queen-cousort ;  both  were  girt 
Avith  the  sword  and  invested  with  the  symbols  of  sovereignty. 
"  Madam,  I  pity  your  fatigue,"  was  the  remark  of  Princess 
Anne  who  stood  beside  the  throne.  *'  A  crown  sister,  is  not 
so  heavy  as  it  seems,"  was  the  sharp  reply.  The  additional 
features  of  the  ceremonial  were  the  presence  of  the  Commons 
on  seats  behind  the  altar,  the  presentation  of  a  Bible  "as 
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the  most  valuable  thing  which  the  world  contains  "  (as  at 
the  installation  of  Cromwell).  The  Primate  (Bancroft)  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  so  the  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Compton,  Bishop  of  London. 

Evelyn  says  :  "  I  saw  the  Procession  to  and  from  the 
Abby  Church  of  Westminster,  with  the  great  feaste  in 
Westminster  Hall,  at  the  Coronation  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary.  What  was  different  from  former 
Coronations  was  some  alteration  in  the  Coronation  oath. 
Dr.  Burnet,  now  made  Bishop  of  Sarum,  preach'd 
with  greate  applause.  The  Parliament  men  had  scaffolds 
and  places  which  took  up  one  whole  side  of  the  Hall. 
When  the  King  and  Queen  had  dined,  the  ceremonie 
of  the  Champion,  and  other  services  bj-  tenure  were 
perform'd.  The  Parliament  men  were  feasted  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  and  had  each  of  them  a 
(Coronation)  gold  medal  given  them,  worth  five  and 
forty  shillings.  On  one  side  were  the  effigies  of  the 
King  and  Queene  inclining  one  to  the  other ;  on 
the  reverse  was  Jupiter  throwing  a  bolt  at  Phaeton, 
the  words  "  Ne  totus  absumater ;  "  which  was  but 
dull,  seeing  that  they  might  have  had  out  of  the 
poet    something   as   apposite."  ' 

"  Much  of  the  splendour  of  the  proceeding  was  abated  by 
the  iibseuce  of  divers  who  .should  have  contributed  to  it, 
there  being  but  five  Bishops,  foure  Judges  (no  more  being 
yet  sworn),  and  severall  noblemen,  and  greate  ladys 
wanting  ;  the  feast,  however,  was  magnificent.  The  next 
day  the  House  of  Commons  went  and  kiss'd  their  new 
Majestie's  hands  in  the  Banquetting  House." 
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©uecn  anne. 

On  April  23rd,  1702  (St.  George's  Da}'),  Queen  Anne 
was  carried  in  a  Sedan  chair,  owing  to  her  gout,  from 
St.  James's,  escorted  by  the  children  of  the  Chapel  in 
scarlet  mantles,  choir  of  Westminster  in  surplices,  gentle- 
men of  the  Queen's  chapel  in  scarlet  gowns  turned  up 
with  black  velvet ;  Prebendaries  of  Westminster  in 
surplices  and  rich  copes,  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
in  a  rich  cope,  and  crowned  in  the  Abbey  by  Archbishop 
Tenison ;  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  preached  the 
sermon. 

(Bcorge  I. 

George  the  First's  coronation,  October  20th,  1714,  had, 
at  least  this  feature  of  novelty,  that  the  ceremonies  had  to 
be  explained  to  the  king,  who  could  not  speak  English,  by 
Ministers  who  could  not  speak  German,  in  Latin.  Hence 
some  wag  observed  that  "  much  bad  language  passed 
between  them."  The  Order  of  the  Bath  was,  on  this 
occasion,  reconstructed,  the  number  of  knights  limited  to 
thirty-six  (the  number  of  stalls  in  Henry  VII's  Chapel), 
who  were  to  be  persons  of  merit,  and  the  Dean  made  the 
Dean  of  the  Order,  who  was  to  receive  their  swords,  and, 
laying  them  on  the  altar,  restore  them  with  suitable 
admonitions,  hanging  up  their  banners  in  the  Chapel,  as  at 
Windsor.  In  fact  it  was  a  device  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
to  assimilate  it  as  far  as  possible  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  evade  many  inconvenient  applica- 
tions for  it.  In  1839  the  Order  was  again  enlarged  and 
altered  as  at  present. 
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George  II  was  crowned  on  October  ii,  1727,  "with 
all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  which  could  be  contrived," 
to  meet  his  taste ;  the  queen,  for  this  same  reason,  I 
suppose,  according  to  Lord  Harvey,  not  only  wearing  all 
the  regal  jewels,  but  all  the  jewels  which  she  could  borrow 
from  the  ladies  or  hire  of  the  Jews. 

George  III  was  crowned  on  September  22,  1761. 
"The  most  gorgeous  sight,"  says  Walpole,  "that  I  ever 
imagined."  The  English  representatives  of  the  Duke 
of  Aquitaine  and  Normandy  appeared  for  the  last 
time,  and,  with  them,  the  last  relics  of  our  dominion  over 
France  vanished.  The  largest  jewel  fell  from  the  crown, 
which  was  afterwards  believed  to  have  foretold  the  loss  of 
America.  Archbishop  Seeker,  who  had  baptized,  confirmed, 
and  married  the  king,  crowned  him.  And  the  ceremony 
was  marked  with  one  touching  incident  very  characteristic 
of  George  III.  When  he  was  about  to  receive  the  Com- 
munion he  inquired  of  the  Archbishop  whether  he  should 
not  lay  aside  his  crown.  The  Archbishop  consulted  with 
the  Dean  (Zachary  Pearce)  but  they  could  not  recall  any 
precedent.  "  Then  there  ought  to  be  one,"  said  the  king, 
and  he  took  it  off.  He  wished  the  queen  to  do  the  same, 
but  it  was  pinned  to  her  hair.  Both  George  lY  and 
William  IV  followed  this  good  example,  and  Queen  Victoria 
also.  In  the  rubric  of  her  coronation  service  these  words 
are  incorporated  — "  the  Queen  taking  off  her  crown 
kneels   down." 

George  IV  was  crowned  by  Archbishop  Manners 
Sutton.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Archbishop  Har- 
court.     Every  effort  was  made  to  render  the  ceremonial  as 
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splendid  as  possible,  but  the  magnificence  of  tbe  pageant 
was  marred  by  the  king's  separation  from  his  wife,  and  the 
ill-advised  attempt  made  by  the  queen  to  obtain  admission 
into  the  Abbey.  In  a  few  weeks  she  was  dead,  and,  in  ten 
years,  the  "  First  Gentleman  of  Europe  "  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers. 

At  the  coronation  banquet  the  king  was  so  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Lord 
High  Constable,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  as  Deputy 
Earl  Marshal,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  as  Lord  High 
Steward,  who  rode  up  the  Hall  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
of  servants  bearing  the  dishes,  that  he  invited  them  to 
dismount,  and  come  to  his  chair  and  drink  wine  from  the 
golden  cup.  The  two  former  complied,  the  latter  remained 
on  his  horse,  and  in  reply  to  the  king's  remonstrance, 
pleaded  that  he  could  not  walk  as  he  had  on  his 
riding  leg  and  could  not  send  home  for  his  walking 
leg.  At  the  close  of  the  banquet,  according  to  an 
old  custom,  the  small  plate  was  scrambled,  an  official 
appearing  and  saying  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Anything  but 
the  salt-cellars,  gentlemen."  In  the  confusion  mj-  father 
secured  a  fork,  and  I  have  often  heard  him  relate 
these   incidents. 

The  coronation  of  William  IV,  September  8,  183 1, 
seems  to  have  been  the  exact  antithesis  to  his  brother's. 
The  impending  reform  agitation  seemed  to  suggest 
the  expediency  of  economy,  but  the  blunt  old  sailor 
had  no  taste  for  display ;  indeed,  he  suggested  to 
Earl  Gray,  the  Prime  Minister,  that  the  coronation 
might    be   dispensed    with.      As    it    was    there    was    no 
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procession,    and     the    banquet    was,    for    the    first   time, 
omitted,   but   Queen   Adelaide  was    crowned   with   him. 

As  regards  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  June  28, 
1838,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  /;/  cxtcnso  the  graphic 
and  poetic  Avords  of  Dean  Stanley.  Those  who  witnessed 
it  "  will  long  remember  that  early  summer  morning  when, 
at  break  of  day,  the  streets  were  thronged  and  the  vast 
city  awake — the  first  sight  of  the  Abbey,  crowded  with  the 
mass  of  gorgeous  spectators,  themselves  a  pageant,  the 
electric  shock  through  the  whole  mass  when  the  first  gun 
announced  that  the  Queen  was  on  her  way,  and  the  thrill 
of  jubilation  with  which  the  iron  rails  seemed  to  tremble  in 
the  hands  of  the  spectators,  as  the  long  procession  closed 
with  the  entrance  of  the  small  figure,  marked  out  from  all 
beside  by  the  regal  train  and  attendants,  floating  like  a 
crimson  and  silvery  crowd,  behind  her.  At  the  moment 
when  she  first  came  within  full  view  of  the  Abbey,  and 
paused,  as  if  for  breath,  with  clasped  hands, — as  she 
moved  on  to  her  place  by  the  altar, — as  in  the  deep 
silence  of  the  vast  multitude  the  tremulous  voice  of 
Archbishop  Howie}'  could  be  faintly  heard,  even  to 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  choir,  asking  for  the 
recognition  —  as  she  sate  immovable  on  the  throne 
when  the  crown  touched  her  head,  amidst  shout  and 
trumpet  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  there  must  have  been 
many  who  felt  the  hope  that  the  loyalty,  which  had  waxed 
cold  in  the  preceding  reigns,  would  once  more  revive,  in  a 
more  serious  form  than  it  had,  perhaps,  ever  worn  before. 
Other  solemnities  there  may  have  been  more  beautiful,  or 
more   strange,    or   more    touching,   but    none  at   once   so 
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gorgeous  and  so  impressive  in  recollections,  in  actual 
sight,  and  in  promise  of  what  was  to  be." 

The  following  account  is  compiled  from  the  Gentlcvian's 
Magazine,  1838: — 

On  her  arrival  at  the  west  door.  Her  Majesty  was 
received  by  the  great  oflScers  of  state,  bearing  the 
regalia,  and,  having  robed  in  an  adjacent  chamber, 
advanced  up  the  nave  into  the  choir,  the  choristers,  under 
Sir  George  Smart,  singing  the  Anthem  by  Attwood,  "  I  was 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me."  Ascending  "the  theatre" 
(a  platform  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts),  the 
Queen  passed  to  her  chair  of  state  on  the  south  side  of  the 
throne,  and  after  kneeling  in  prayer  at  the  footstool,  took 
her  seat,  the  Queen's  scholars  of  Westminster,  from  the 
lower  choir  galleries,  greeting  her  with  repeated  shouts, 
"  Vivat  Victoria  Regina." 

The  brilliant  cortege  of  great  officers  of  state  and  ladies 
who  had  accompanied  her,  having  grouped  themselves  in 
order,  the  Archbishop  advanced  to  the  east  side,  and  said, 
repeating  the  same  afterwards  at  the  south,  west,  and  north 
sides,  "  Sirs,  I  here  present  unto  you  Queen  Victoria,  the 
undoubted  Queen  of  this  realm,  wherefore,  all  you  who  are 
come  this  day  to  do  your  homage,  are  you  williug  to  do 
the  same  ?" 

Her  Majesty,  rising  from  her  chair,  stood,  while  loud 
and  long  acclamations  arose  from  all  sides  "  God  save 
Queen  Victoria ! "  the  last  echoes  thereof  being  drowned 
in  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  roll  of  drums. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  having  then  put  on 
their   copes,   the   Queen,   attended    by   two   Bishops,   and 
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preceded  by  the  great  officers  bearing  the  regalia  and  the 
four  swords,  passed  up  to  the  altar  and,  kneeling  on  a 
cushion  laid  on  a  rich  cloth  of  gold,  made  her  first  offering 
of  a  pall  or  altar-cloth  of  gold  and  an  ingot  of  gold  of  one 
pound  weight,  which,  being  delivered  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  were  laid  upon  the  altar  with  a  suitable  prayer. 
After  which  Her  Majesty  returned  to  the  chair  of  state,  and 
the  Litany  was  said  by  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  and 
vSt.  David's  kneeling  at  a  footstool.  The  Sanctus  was  then 
sung  by  the  choir,  and  the  Communion  Service  commenced 
by  the  Archbishop,  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  and  Carlisle 
reading  the  Epistle  and  Gospel.  Then  followed  the  sermon 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield).  At  the  conclusion 
the  Archbishop  advanced  and,  standing  before  the  Queen, 
addressed  the  following  questions,  to  which  Her  Majesty 
replied  : 

Archbishop:  "Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear 
to  govern  the  people  of  this  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Dominions  thereto  belonging, 
according  to  the  Statutes  in  Parliament  agreed  on,  and 
the  respective  laws  and  customs  of  the  same  ?" 

The  Queen  :  "  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do." 

Archbishop  :  "  Will  you  to  your  power  cause  law  and 
justice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments  ?" 

The  Queen  :   "I  will." 

Archbishop  :  "  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the 
Gospels,  and  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  established 
by  law  ?  And  will  you  maintain  and  preserve  inviolable 
the   settlements   of  the   United   Church   of  England   and 
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Ireland,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment thereof  as  by  law  established  within  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging  ?  And  will 
you  preserve  unto  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England  and 
Ireland  and  to  the  churches  there  committed  to  their  charge, 
all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do,  or  shall, 
appertain  to  them  or  any  of  them  ?  " 

To  which  the  Queen  replied  :  "  All  this  I  promise 
to  do." 

Then,  rising  from  her  chair,  attended,  as  before,  by  the 
great  ofi&cers  and  suite,  she  proceeded  again  to  the  altar, 
and  kneeling  on  the  cushion,  and  laying  her  hand  on  the 
Holy  Gospel  in  the  great  Bible,  which  was  carried  in  the 
procession,  now  tendered  to  her  by  the  Archbishop,  she 
said :  "  The  things  which  I  have  herebefore  promised, 
I  will  perform  and  keep,  so  help  me  God."  She  then 
kissed  the  book,  and  signed  a  transcript  of  the  oath  with 
the  pen  presented  to  her  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Then  returning  to  her  chair  again  and  kneeling 
at  her  footstool,  the  "  Veni  Creator "  was  sung  by  the 
choir.  At  the  conclusion  the  Archbishop  consecrated  the 
oil  in  the  ampulla,  with  a  solemn  prayer.  After  which  the 
choir  commenced  the  anthem  by  Handel,  "  Zadok  the  priest, 
and  Nathan  the  prophet  anointed  Solomon  king,  &c.," 
during  which  she  rose  from  her  knees  and  advanced 
towards  the  altar,  where,  the  crimson  robe  of  state  being 
taken  from  her  shoulders,  she  proceeded  to  King  Edward's 
chair,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  altar,  four  Knights  of  the  Garter  (Dukes  of  Rutland, 
Buccleuch,   Marquises   of  Anglesey  and  Exeter)  holding 
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over  her  head  a  rich  pall  of  cloth  of  gold.  Then  the 
sub-Dean  (Lord  John  Thynne  as  representing  the  Dean) 
took  from  the  altar  the  ampulla  containing  the  sacred  oil, 
and  poured  some  into  the  anointing  spoon,  and  from  it  the 
Archbishop  anointed  the  Queen  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  palms  of  both  hands,  saj'iug, 
"Be  thou  anointed  with  holy  oil  as  kings,  priests,  and 
prophets  were  anointed.  And  as  Solomon  was  anointed 
king  by  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  so  be 
you  anointed,  blessed,  and  consecrated  Queen  over  this 
people,  whom  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you  to  rule 
and  govern,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen." 

Then,  laying  the  ampulla  and  spoon  on  the  altar,  the 
Archbishop  blessed  the  Queen  as  she  knelt  at  her  chair,  and 
the  knights,  returning  the  pall  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
went  back  to  their  seats. 

The  spurs  were  then  brought  from  the  altar,  presented 
and  returned.  Then  the  sword  of  state  was  exchanged  for 
another  sword,  which  was  laid  upon  the  altar  with  prayer 
that  the  Queen  "  might  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain." 
Taken  up  therefrom  by  the  Archbishop,  it  was  brought  to 
the  Queen  and  placed  in  her  right  hand  with  a  solemn 
charge  to  "  use  justice,  stop  the  growth  of  iniquity,  protect 
the  Holy  Church  of  God,  help  and  defend  widows  and 
orphans,  restore  the  things  which  are  gone  to  decay, 
maintain  the  things  which  are  restored,  punish  and 
reform  what  is  amiss,  and  confirm  what  is  in  good 
order."  The  Queen  then  rising  went  up  to  the 
altar    and,    presenting    the    sword    to    the     Archbishop, 
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it  was  laid  by  him  thereon,  and  Her  Majesty  returned 
to   her   seat, 

The  Prime  Minister  (Lord  Melbourne)  having  redeemed 
the  sword  for  100  shillings  and  received  it,  drew  it  from  its 
scabbard,  and  bore  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  solemnitj\ 
The  Queen  again  rose,  while  the  royal  robe  of  cloth  of  gold 
was  placed  over  her  shoulders  by  the  sub-Dean,  and  sitting 
down  again,  the  orb  was  placed  in  her  hands  with  the 
charge,  "  When  you  see  this  orb  set  under  the  cross, 
remember  that  the  whole  world  is  subject  to  the  Power  and 
Empire  of  Christ  our  Redeemer."  The  orb  was  then 
restored  to  the  altar. 

The  ring  was  next  to  be  placed  upon  the  fourth  finger 
of  her  right  hand,  the  Archbishop  saying,  "  Receive  this 
ring,  the  ensign  of  kingly  dignity  and  of  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  And  as  you  are,  this  day,  solemnly  invested 
in  the  government  of  this  earthly  kingdom,  so  may  you  be 
sealed  with  that  spirit  of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  an 
heavenly  inheritance,  and  reign  with  Him  who  is  the 
blessed  and  only  potentate  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever 
and  ever." 

Inadvertantly,  however,  the  Archbishop  placed  the 
ring  on  the  third  finger,  and  forced  it  over  the  finger 
joint  thereby  causing  Her  Majesty  great  pain,  and  it 
was  only  removed  with  considerable  difficulty  after  her 
return   to   the   Palace. 

The  sceptre  with  the  cross  and  the  sceptre  with  the 
dove  were  then  brought  by  the  sub- Dean  and  delivered  to 
the  Archbishop,  meanwhile  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Worksop  (the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  in  discharge  of  the  tenure 
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thereof,  presented  a  glove  for  her  right  hand  and  supported 
her  arm.  The  sceptre  with  the  cross  was  placed  in  her 
right  hand  by  the  Archbishop,  with  the  words,  "  Receive 
the  royal  sceptre,  the  ensign  of  kingly  power  and  justice;" 
and  the  rod  with  the  dove  into  her  left  hand — "  Receive  the 
rod  of  equity  and  mercy ;  and  God,  from  whom  all  holy 
desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed, 
direct  and  assist  you  in  the  administration  and  exercise  of 
all  those  powers  which  He  has  given  you." 

And  then  followed  those  beautiful  words  taken  from  the 
ancient  Saxon  service  of  Ethelred  :  "  Be  so  merciful  that 
you  be  not  too  remiss ;  so  execute  justice  that  you  forget 
not  mercy.  Judge  with  righteousness  and  reprove  with 
equity,  and  accept  no  man's  favour.  Abase  the  proud  and 
lift  up  the  lowly ;  punish  the  wicked,  protect  and  cherish 
the  just,  and  lead  your  people  in  the  way  wherein  they 
should  go.  Thus,  in  all  things,  following  His  great  and 
holy  example  of  whom  the  Prophet  David  said,  '  Thou  hast 
loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity.'  The  sceptre  of 
thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre  even  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen."  ' 

Then  the  Archbishop  (standing  before  the  altar  and 
taking  the  crown  into  his  hand  and  laying  it  again  before 
him  upon  the  altar)  offered  this  prayer :  "  O  God,  who 
crownest  Thy  faithful  servants  with  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness,  look  down  upon  this  Thy  servant  Victoria,  our 
Queen,  who  now  iu  lowly  devotion  boweth  her  head  unto 
Thy  divine  Majesty."  (Here  the  Queen  bent  her  head.) 
"  And  as  Thou  dost  this  day  set  a  crown  of  pure  gold  upon 
her  head,  so  enrich  her  royal   heart  with  Thy   heavenly 
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grace,  and  crown  her  with  all  princely  virtues,  which  may- 
adorn  the  high  station  in  which  Thou  hast  placed  her  ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom  be  honour  and 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

Then  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  came  from  the  altar, 
with  the  sub- Dean  bearing  the  crown,  and  the  Archbishop 
placed  it  upon  her  head,  the  Abbey  re-echoing  from  all  sides 
the  loud  and  repeated  shouts  "  God  save  the  Oueen."  The 
peers  and  peeresses  put  on  their  coronets,  the  bishops  their 
caps,  the  heralds  their  crowns,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the 
drums  beat,  the  Tower  and  Park  guns  were  fired,  while  the 
bells  ringing  and  the  cheering  of  the  people  outside 
mingled  with  the  shouts  within. 

When  at  length  the  acclamation  had  ceased  the  clear 
voice  of  the  Archbishop  was  heard  saying  to  the  Queen  : 
"  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage.  Observe,  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  lay 
hold  on  eternal  life,  that  in  this  world  you  may  be  crowned 
with  success  and  honour,  and,  when  you  have  finished 
your  course,  receive  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  God 
the  righteous  judge  shall  give  you  in  that  day." 

And  then  burst  out  the  anthem  from  the  choir,  by 
Handel,  "The  Queen  shall  rejoice  in  Thy  strength,  O  Lord, 
exceeding  glad  shall  she  be  of  Thy  salvation.  Thou  hast 
presented  her  with  the  blessings  of  goodness,  and  hast  set 
a  crown  of  pure  gold  upon  her  head.     Hallelujah." 

With  a  solemn  charge,  the  Archbishop  then  presented 
the  Bible  (which  had  been  brought  to  him  by  the  sub-Dean 
from  the  altar)  as  "  the  most  valuable  thing  that  this  world 
affords,"  and,  on  receiving  it  again,  the  Archbishop  solemnly 
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blessed  her — the  several  acts  being  followed  by  loud 
"  Amens  "   from   all   around. 

"  The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you,  the  Lord  make 
the  light  of  His  countenance  to  shine  for  ever  upon  you, 
and  be  gracious  unto  you.  The  Lord  protect  you  in  all 
your  ways,  preserve  you  from  every  evil  thing  and  prosper 
you  in  everything  good.     Amen." 

"  The  Lord  give  you  a  faithful  Senate,  wise  and 
upright  counsellors  and  magistrates,  a  loyal  nobility,  and  a 
dutiful  gentry,  a  pious  and  learned  and  useful  clergy,  an 
honest,  industrious,  and  obedient  commonalty.     Amen." 

"  In  your  days  may  mercy  and  truth  meet  together, 
and  righteousness  and  peace  kiss  each  other.  May  wisdom 
and  knowledge  be  the  stability  of  your  times,  and  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  your  treasure.     Amen." 

"  The  Lord  make  your  days  many,  your  reign 
prosperous,  your  fleets  and  armies  victorious,  and  may 
you  be  reverenced  and  beloved  by  all  your  subjects,  and 
ever  increase  in  favour  with  God  and  man.     Amen." 

"  The  glorious  Majesty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon 
you.  May  He  bless  you  with  all  temporal  and  spiritual 
happiness  in  this  world  and  crown  you  with  glory  and 
immortality  in  the  world  to  come.     Amen." 

And  then,  turning  to  the  people,  he  added  :  "  And 
the  same  Lord  God  Almighty  grant  that  the  clergy  and 
nobles  assembled  here  for  this  great  and  solemn  service,  and, 
together  with  them,  all  the  people  of  the  land,  fearing  God 
and  honouring  the  Queen,  may,  by  the  merciful  superin- 
tendence of  divine  Providence  and  the  vigilant  care  of  our 
gracious  sovereign,  continually  enjoy  peace,  plenty,  and 
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prosperity  :  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom,  with 
the  Eternal  Father,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  in 
the  Church,  world  without  end.     Amen." 

As  the  last  sound  dies  away,  the  choir,  accompanied 
with  organ  and  instruments,  commenced  the  "  Te  Deum," 
by  Boyce,  during  which  the  Queen  rose  from  King  Edward's 
chair  and  retired  to  the  chair  which  she  had  occupied  on 
her  first  entrance. 

The  "  Te  Deum"  being  ended,  the  concluding 
ceremony  commenced.  The  Queen  rose  and  returned  to 
King  Edward's  chair  and  was  "  lifted  up  "  into  her  throne 
by  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  and  Peers,  the  Archbishop 
saying,  "  Stand  firm,  and  hold  fast,  from  henceforth,  the 
seat  and  state  of  royal  and  imperial  dignity,  which  is 
this  day  delivered  unto  you  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  the  hands  of  us  the 
bishops  and  servants  of  God,  though  unworthy.  And,  as 
you  see  us,  approach  nearer  to  God's  altar,  so  vouchsafe  the 
more  graciously  to  continue  to  us  3'our  royal  favour  and 
protection  ;  and  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  whose  ministers 
we  are,  and  the  stewards  of  His  mysteries,  establish  your 
throne  in  righteousness  that  it  may  stand  fast  for  evermore 
like  as  the  sun  before  Him  and  the  faithful  witness  in 
Heaven." 

Then  delivering  up  the  sceptres  to  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Richmond  the  Queen  received  the  homage, 
while  the  choir  sang  the  anthem,  "  This  is  the  day  which 
the  Lord  hath  made  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it,"  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  household  threw  about  the  coronation 
medals. 
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First  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur_y,  kneeling  down, 
with  all  the  other  Bishops  kneeling  behind  him  and 
repeating  with  him  in  an  audible  voice,  said:  "  I  .  .  .  .  will 
be  faithful  and  true,  and  faith  and  truth  will  bear  unto 
you  our  sovereign  lady,  and  your  heirs,  kings  or  queens, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
I  will  do  and  truly  acknowledge  the  service  of  the  lands 
which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you  as  in  the  right  of  the 
Church.  So  help  me  God."  Then,  kissing  her  hand, 
he  rose,  and  each  bishop  rose  and,  kneeling,  kissed  her 
hand  and  retired. 

Then  the  members  of  the  ro3'al  family,  her  uncles 
the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  took  off  their  coronets  and,  kneeling  down, 
said  the  words  of  the  homage.  "I  .  .  .  .  do  become  your 
liege  man  of  life  and  limb  and  of  earthly  worship,  and 
faith  and  truth  I  will  bear  unto  you,  to  live  and  die 
against  all  manner  of  folks.  So  help  me  God."  Then 
rising  they  severally  touched  the  crown  on  her  head,  kissed 
her  cheek,  and  retired. 

Then  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  other  dukes, 
sixteen  in  number,  taking  off  their  coronets  and  kneeling 
before  the  Queen  pronounced  the  same  words,  and  rising 
kissed  her  hand  and  retired. 

Then  the  Marquess  of  Huntley  and  twenty-one  other 
marquesses. 

Then  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  ninety-three  other 
earls. 

Then  Viscount  Hereford  and  nineteen  other  viscounts. 

Then    Baron  Audley   and  ninety-one    other    barons, 
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amongst  wliom  Lord  Rolle  (feeble  and  infirm  with  old  age, 
being  82),  fell  in  ascending  the  steps.  Upon  which  the 
Queen  immediately  rose  from  her  seat,  assisted  him  to  rise, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  was  not  hurt.  The  old  peer 
kissed  the  kind  hand  held  out  to  him,  while  a  spontaneous 
shout  of  approval  rang  through  the  building. 

When  the  homage  was  concluded,  the  House  of 
Commons,  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  loyalty,  immediately  gave  loud  and  hearty  cheers 
accompanied  with  reiterated  cries,  "  God  save  Queen 
Victoria,"  and  the  assembled  multitude  caught  up  and 
repeated  the  shout  vintil  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  whole 
sacred  edifice  rang  with  one  universal  acclaim. 

The  solemnity  of  the  coronation  here  practically  ended, 
but  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  succeeded, 
commencing  with  the  ofiertory,  during  which  the  Qiieen 
went  up  to  the  altar,  and  taking  off  her  crown  knelt  down 
and  offered  bread  and  wine  for  the  Holy  Communion,  which 
were  received  by  the  Archbishop  and  placed  on  the  altar 
with  a  short,  special  prayer.  Then  the  Queen  made  her 
second  oblation,  a  purse  of  gold  which  was  received  and 
offered  in  a  similar  manner.  Her  Majesty  retired  to  her 
chair  on  the  south  side,  and  kneeling  at  her  footstool  the 
Archbishop  offered  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant, 
which  was  followed  by  the  General  Confession,  Absolution, 
the  Comfortable  Words,  the  Sanctus,  the  Prayer  of  Humble 
Access,  and  the  Consecration.  Then  the  Archbishop  and 
Bishops  having  communicated,  the  Queen  advanced  to  the 
altar,  knelt  down,  and  received  the  bread  from  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  cup  from  the  Sub- Dean  ;  after  which,  resuming 
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her  crown  and  sceptres,  she  repaired  to  her  throne  and  the 
post  Communion  service  followed.  After  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  had  been  "  said,"  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  was  snng, 
and  the  service  concluded  with  a  final  prayer. 

Then  the  Queen,  attended  by  the  officers  of  state  and 
her  retinue,  entered  into  St.  Edward's  Chapel,  behind  the 
altar  through  the  south  door.  There  all  the  regalia  used 
was  delivered  up  by  those  who  carried  it  and  laid  upon  the 
the  altar.  The  Queen  was  disrobed  of  the  imperial  mantle 
or  robe  of  state,  and  vested  with  the  royal  mantle  of  purple 
velvet,  the  orb  was  placed  in  her  left  hand,  the  sceptre 
retained  in  her  right.  And  thus,  wearing  the  crown,  and 
accompanied  by  the  princes  and  princesses,  great  officers 
and  magnates,  she  returned  in  stately  and  glittering  pro- 
cession, to  the  music  of  the  Occasional  Overture  by  Handel, 
to  the  west  door,  where  she  entered  her  state  coach,  and 
passed  into  the  presence  of  her  expectant  and  rejoicing 
people. 

I  can  say  nothing  of  the  pageant  within  the  Abbey,  but 
as  I  write  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  rather  recalling  the 
events  of  3'esterday  than  of  seventj'-three  years  ago,  when  I 
describe  my  experiences  of  the  pageant.  The  scene  seems 
still  before  me  as,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  I  watched  from  the 
balcony  of  the  corner  house  of  Piccadillj'  and  Hamilton 
Place  the  animated  scene.  The  vast  but  orderly  and 
cheerful  crowd  thronged  the  roadway  and  extended  far  over 
the  Green  Park  behind.  The  Horse  Guards  (blue)  towered 
in  their  tall  bearskin  caps.  One  of  the  officers  fell  fainting 
from  his  horse  immediately  in  front  of  where  I  was 
standing. 
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The  seemingly  never-ending  stream  of  that  brilliant 
procession  occupied  more  than  an  hour.  The  retinue  of 
the  foreign  ambassadors  passed  in  their  splendid  carriages, 
and  among  the  dignitaries  present  were  many  whose  names 
are  still  household  words— Marshal  Soult  in  his  light  blue 
carriage  surmounted  with  silver  coronets  ;  Esterhazy  with 
his  dress,  from  his  busby  to  his  very  boots,  glittering  with 
innumerable  jewels  of  fabulous  worth. 

Expectation  increased  as  the  ponderous  state  coach, 
with  its  elaborately  pictured  panels,  carved  and  gilded 
figures,  and  glass  sides,  drew  nigh.  It  was  drawn  by  the 
eight  cream-coloured  horses,  a  crowd  of  gold-laced  footmen 
clung  behind  it,  and  it  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
glittering  escort.  I  cannot  recall  all  who  were  inside  it,  but 
I  still  seem  to  see  the  slender  girlish  form,  crowned  with 
the  tiara  of  a  nation's  sovereignty,  with  sceptre  and  orb 
in  her  hands,  bowing  repeatedly  on  this  side  and  that  to  the 
excited  people,  as  the  roll  of  cheering  was  taken  up,  and, 
combined  therewith,  the  hearty  and  enthusiastic  shout, 
"  God  save  the  Queen." 

I  cannot  do  better  than  again  quote  the  words  of 
Dean  Stanley :  "  With  this  vision  ends  for  us  the  series 
of  the  most  continuous  succession  of  events  which  the 
Abbey  has  witnessed.  None  such  belongs  to  any  other 
building  in  the  world.  The  coronations  of  the  kings  of 
France  at  Rheims,  and  of  the  Popes  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Vatican  most  nearly  approach  it.  But  Rheims  is  now 
deserted,  and  the  present  Church  of  St.  Peter  is  five 
centuries  later  than  the  Abbey.  The  Westmister  corona- 
tions are  thus  the  outward  expression  of  the  precedence  of 
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the  English  monarchy.  They  serve  to  mark  the  various 
turns  in  the  winding  road  along  which  it  has  passed  to  its 
present  form.  They  reflect  the  various  proportions  in 
which  its  elective  and  hereditary  character  have  counter- 
balanced each  other.  They  contain,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  recognition,  the  enthronisation,  and  the  oath,  the 
utterances  of  the  fierce  democracy  of  the  people  of 
England.  They  contain,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
unction,  the  crown,  the  fatal  stone,  in  the  sanction  of 
the  prelates,  and  the  homage  of  the  nobles,  the  primitive 
regard  for  sacred  places,  sacred  relics,  consecrated  persons, 
and  heaven-descended  rights,  lingering  on  through  changes 
in  the  most  opposite  direction.  They  show  the  effect 
produced,  even  on  times  and  minds  the  most  uncongenial, 
by  the  combination  of  this  sentiment  with  outward  display 
and  antique  magnificence.  They  exhibit  the  curious 
devices,  half  political  and  half  religious,  by  which  new  or 
unpopular  sovereigns  have  been  propped  up.  The  Con- 
fessor's grave  for  William  the  Conqueror  ;  the  miraculous 
oil  for  Henry  IV ;  the  stone  of  Scone  for  Edward  I,  for 
James  I,  for  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  the  unusual  splendour  for 
Richard  III,  for  Anne  Boleyn,  and  George  IV ;  the  oath 
and  Bible  for  William  III.  They  show  us  the  struggles  for 
precedence  leading  to  outbreaks  of  the  wildest  passions, 
and  the  most  deadly  feuds  of  magnates,  not  only  of  the 
world  but  of  the  Church.  The  last  conflict  of  Becket  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  infringement  of  his  archiepiscopal 
rights  in  the  coronation  of  Prince  Henry.  The  keenest 
blow  which  Laud  could  inflict  on  his  rival  Williams  was  by 
excluding  him  from  the  coronotion  of  Charles  I. 
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"  The  Coronation  Service,  at  once  the  most  ancient  and 
the  most  flexible  portion  of  the  Anglican  ritual,  reveals  the 
changes  of  ceremony  and  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  unity  of  religious  sentiment  and  faith  which  escape  us 
in  the  stiffer  forms  of  the  ordinary  Liturg}'.  In  its  general 
structure  it  still  represents  the  complex  relations  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  England ;  in  the  varying  expression  of 
details,  it  exhibits  the  combination  of  the  opposite 
elements  which  have  given  to  the  English  Church  its 
peculiar   characteristics." 

Coronation  of  EDwarb  vii. 

On  August  9th,  1902,  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII,  and  Queen  Alexandra  took  place.  The 
arrangements  at  the  Abbe}'  were  much  as  usual  except 
that  no  raised  seats  were  erected  above  the  reredos, 
so  that  the  King  when  seated  on  his  throne,  on  the 
usual  platform,  with  his  face  to  the  East,  had  an  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  vaulted  vista  of  the  Sanctuary 
of  God. 

The  decorations  of  the  temporary  tribunes  in  blue 
and  gold  were  in  good  taste,  for  they  harmonized 
with  the  crimson  the  prevailing  colour  of  some  800 
peers  and  peeresses  around  him.  To  spare  the 
convalescent  forces  of  the  King  it  was  arranged  that 
the  homage,  hitherto  done  severally  by  all  the  peers, 
should  be  performed  by  the  Primate  of  All  England 
for  the  Lords  Spiritual,  and  by  the  Senior  for  each 
degree   of  the   Lords   Temporal. 

The   service   was   further  shortened   by  the   omission 
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of  the  sermon,  the  Litany  was  sung  on  the  steps  of 
Henry  VII  Chapel  before  the  arrival  of  the  Royal 
processions,  and  the  regalia  was  duly  brought  by  a 
procession  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Abbey  from  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  to  the  Western  \'^estibule.  The 
first  royal  procession  consisting  of  Members  of  the 
Royal  family  entered  from  the  Nave  and  took  their 
seats;  then  the  second  procession  consisting  of  the 
Royal  guests  representing  the  reigning  families  of  the 
continent;  then  the  third  procession  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  attended  by  their  Court,  and  this 
completed  the  congregation  already  assembled  of  nearly 
8,000  people  throughout  the  building,  including  prelates 
of  the  realm,  the  envo3's  of  foreign  nations,  the  delegates 
from  India  and  the  Colonies  and  a  part  of  the  King's 
subjects  who  had  rendered  services  to  the  Bmpire  in 
Church  and  State,  in  arms  and  diplomacy,  in  art,  science, 
the  Judgment  seat,  local  councils,  400  peers  and  400 
peeresses,  all  the  Bishops  who  had  not  special  functions 
to  discharge,  a  large  proportion  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  number  of  Privy  Councillors  together 
with  Knights  of  the  various  orders  of  chivalry,  a  vast 
assembly,  brilliant  in  the  purple,  and  crimson,  and  gold 
of  their   robes    of  state. 

Ou  the  arrival  of  the  King  and  Queen  from 
Buckingham  Palace,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  in  the  gilded  coach  drawn  by  its  cream-coloured 
team  of  eight  horses,  the  vast  audience  arose  in  the  Nave, 
Transept,  and  Galleries,  and  from  the  Choir  above  the  screen 
sounded   the   Psalm    "  I   was    glad   when    they   said    unto 
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me,"  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  rubric,  first  written 
in  English  three  hundred  years  before;  while  the  voices 
of  the  Scholars  of  St.  Peter's  School  placed  high  in 
Triforium  shouted  "Vivat  Regina  Alexandra,  Vivat  Rex 
Edwardus,"  according  to  custom  dating  from  the 
coronation  of  James  II.  The  procession  onward  was  a 
vision  of  unsurpassed  splendour  and  dignity — no  mere 
parade  of  imposing  costume  and  glittering  insignia. 
Each  person  who  moved  in  it  had  by  his  office,  by 
his  house,  or  by  the  emblems  which  he  bore,  a  distinct 
historical  significance  in  our  annals  of  a  thousand  years. 
The  Queen  came  forth  wearing  the  flower  of  youth 
which  a  nation's  love  seemed  to  make  perpetual.  Then 
advanced  the  King,  preceded  by  the  ancient  regalia  of 
the  realm,  and  his  Chaplains,  and  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  broidered  Copes  of  Prelates,  of  blue  Mantles 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  the  scarlet  Cloaks  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  the  stately  forms  of 
the  men-at-arms  ;  the  Bishop  of  London  bearing  the 
Bible,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and 
other  members  of  the  Episcopal  body  following  four  Knights 
of  the  Garter.  Behind  the  King  the  rear  of  the 
procession  was  brought  up  by  a  brilliant  companj'  of 
men  of  war  and  courtiers,  while  on  all  sides  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof  were  massed  the  serried  ranks  of 
spectators,  who,  when  the  King  had  taken  his  seat, 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  aged  Archbishop  to 
recognise  him  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  realm  with  a 
loud  shout  of  "God  save  King  Edward."  Then,  after 
the    trumpets    had   sounded,    and    two   Bishops   had   read 
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the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  the  King  in  clear  tones  made 
his  covenant  with  the  people  and  the  "Veni  Creator"  was 
sung  followed  by  Handel's  "Coronation  Anthem."  Then 
divested  of  his  crimson  robe,  beneath  the  pall  held  by 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  His  Majesty  was  anointed  on 
the  head,  and  breast,  and  hands,  by  the  Archbishop, 
with  the  holy  oil  from  the  golden  Ampulla  shaped  as 
an  Eagle  which  was  all  that  was  saved  from  the  Civil 
War  of  the  ancient  regalia  of  the  Plantagenets.  Certain 
sacred  vestments  were  put  upon  the  King,  his  heels 
touched  with  the  golden  spurs,  the  sword  girt  upon 
him,  then  laid  upon  the  altar,  redeemed  with  a  bag 
of  silver  by  a  Peer  who  carried  it  henceforth  drawn 
before  the  King  during  the  rest  of  the  solemnity.  His 
Majesty  then  stood  while  the  Armilla,  like  a  Bishop's 
Stole,  and  the  Imperial  Mantle,  like  a  Bishop's  Cope, 
were  put  upon  him  by  the  Sub-dean.  After  which  the 
Archbishop  deliverd  to  the  King,  sitting  in  the  first 
Edward's  oaken  chair,  the  orb,  the  ruby  ring  and  the 
sceptre.  The  King  was  now  clad  in  all  his  regal 
vestments  and  the  Archbishop  after  saying  at  the 
altar  the  prayer  of  consecration  over  the  crown  came 
down  the  step  and  standing  in  front  of  the  King 
lifted  it  from  the  cushion  on  which  it  was  held  by  the 
Sub-Dean,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  due  to  his 
extreme  feebleness,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Edward  VH, 
while  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  vast  multitude  broke  into 
a  heart-felt,  heart-thrilling  cry  of  "  God  save  the  King." 
The  Peers  at  the  same  time  put  ou  their  coronets,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  voices  of  the  choir  sang  out  the 
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"  Confortari."  Then  the  Archbishop  presented  the  Bible 
to  the  King,  who,  rising  from  his  seat  with  sceptre  and  orb 
in  either  hand,  and,  turning  to  the  West,  was  "  lifted  up 
into"  the  throne  by  the  Prelates  and  Peers  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  the  Primate  exhorted  him  to  "hold  fast  the  seat  and 
State  of  Royal  and  Imperial  dignity."  The  homage  then 
took  place  while  the  choir  sang  "  The  King  shall  rejoice  in 
Thy  strength." 

The  Archbishop  first  in  the  name  of  all  the  Spiritual 
Peers,  knelt  and  recited  the  formula  of  homage  adding  with 
deep  emotion,  "  God  bless  you,  Sir  ;  God  be  with  you,  Sir," 
but  on  endeavouring  to  rise  to  kiss  the  King's  cheek  his 
strength  failed,  and  he  would  have  fallen  had  not  the  King 
grasped  his  hands,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  sustained 
him.  Then  the  Prince  of  W'ales  knelt  and  did  homage 
for  his  illustrious  relatives,  and  with  a  gesture  of  infinite 
tenderness  the  Royal  sire  drew  to  his  arms  his  only- 
remaining  son,  and  embraced  him.  Then  followed  the 
homage  of  the  temporal  Peers.  The  fifteenth  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  sixteenth  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the  twentieth 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  twelfth  Viscount  Falkland,  and 
the  twenty-first  Baron  de  Ros  knelt  in  order  for  their 
several  degrees,  and  then  the  drums  were  beaten,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  people  shouted,  "  God  save 
King  Edward,"  "  Long  live  King  Edward,"  "  May  the 
King  live  for  ever  !  " 

The  Archbishop  of  York  then  proceeded  to  crown 
Queen  Alexandra.  The  Queen  was  crowned  kneeling,  and 
anointed  on  the  head  only.  The  mistress  of  the  robes 
bearing  the  Queen's  train  emblazoned  with  emblems  of  the 
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Realm  and  Empire,  and  aided  by  eight  pages — Mr.  Bigge, 
Viscount  Torrington,  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Marquis  of 
StaflFord,  Hon.  Edward  Lascelles,  Lord  Claude  Hamilton, 
Hon.  Robert  Palmer,  Hon.  Arthur  Anson — whilst  a  rich 
pall  of  cloth  of  gold  was  held  over  the  Queen's  head  by  the 
Duchesses  of  Marlborough,  Montrose,  Portland,  and 
Sutherland.  The  Peeresses  then  placed  their  crimson- 
capped  coronets  on  their  heads,  and  the  Queen  having 
received  the  sceptre  and  ivory  rod,  and  supported  by  two 
Bishops,  took  her  place  on  her  own  throne  bowing 
reverently  to  his  Majesty  as  she  passed  him. 

With  solemn  dignity  was  then  celebrated  the  Holy 
Communion,  prefaced  by  the  oblations  made  by  the  King, 
first  of  bread  and  wine  and  then  of  an  altar  cloth  and  of  an 
ingot  of  gold,  the  Queen  at  the  same  time  off"ering  a 
pall  and  a  mark-weight  of  gold.  At  the  conclusion  the 
triumphant  strains  of  the  "  Te  Deum  "  sounded  throughout 
the  building,  during  which  the  King  and  Queen,  attended 
by  Prelates  and  Lords  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Coronation, 
retired  to  the  St.  Edward's  Chapel,  where  the  King  v.-ith 
kindly  words  cheered  the  tired  and  exhausted  old  Arch- 
bishop overtaxed  with  his  ceremonial  labours,  and  wrapped 
in  his  mediaeval  cope  resting  his  feeble  limbs  in  a  chair 
beside  the  stone  screen,  a  characteristic  trait  of  kindness 
singularly  in  keeping  at  that  moment.  The  recessional 
procession  through  the  Abbey  was  but  a  repetition  of  the 
State ;  and  enthusiasm  which  had  marked  the  entrance,  and 
the  vast  and  exulting  crowds  which  thronged  the  streets 
hailed  with  an  almost  overwhelming  ovation  their  King  and 
Queen,  as  now  arrayed  with  the  immemoriable  insignia  of 
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Majesty,  they  returned  in  the  gilded  coach  amidst  a  brilliant 
escort  to  Buckingham  Palace. 

If  it  was  an  augury  of  a  brief,  it  was  of  a  brilliant  and 
beneficent  reign,  and  on  the  page  of  history  on  which  it  is 
recorded  he  may  be  justly  entitled  "  the  Peace-maker,"  for 
the  great  multitude  who,  nine  years  after,  saw  the  procession 
which  conducted  the  mortal  remains  of  their  beloved  King 
to  their  final  resting  place  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
unanimously  felt  that  they  had  not  only  lost  a  good  King 
but  a  genuine  and  loving  friend. 

On  the  day  which  now  dawns  before  it  the  nation 
looks  forward  with  confidence  and  thankfulness,  assured 
that  George  V  will  prove  himself  indeed  his  father's  son, 
and  that  Queen  Mary  will  not  only  maintain  the  prestige 
of  Queen  Alexandra,  but  show  that  she  is  indeed  the 
daughter  of  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  the  most  dearly 
beloved  and  appreciated  of  all  Royal  Princesses. 
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